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Auruoveu a dissolution of Parliament is an event which still 
appears to be at a considerable distance, yet so much has lately 
been said about it both here and in Irel: and, that we cannot let 
slip this opportunity of taking some notice of it. 

A General Election always creates a very general interest. 
It produces scenes that excite feelings of a sort if not always 
and altogether stricily virtuous, at least, on most occasions, 
very aIMaAuINg 5 for it affords the elector an opportunity of 
exercising that franchise of which he 1s justly proud; it puts 
the candidate on the course which he is presently to run im the 
view of all his fellow subjects; it enables men of rank and 
family to give couspicuous proofs of their influence in their 
respcctive districis; and it causes those who, God knows, are 
at other imes obscure and insignificaut enough, to cheer, and 
shout, aud exult, as if all the world were their own. here 
can, perhaps, be no state of the wea — Ho crisis i national 
affairs, duriag whiel, if the whole Nation were assembled, a 
dissolution of Pariiament would wot te carried by acclamation : 
not, however, by any means because loug parliaments are 
judged uatavourable to the civil constitution of the reaim, but 
because mosi peopic rejoice to be in the midst of the storm 
Which every now elec uou generates. 

‘The idicness, the mmmorality, and the turbulence attendant 
ona rea lection, are oiten great. Yet, the act of a 
dissoli.uion of Parliament is not what we principatly object 
to, but the assumed motive for it: —the desire imputed to 
Govertinent of having a iiouse of Commons less likely than 
the preseat to press upon it a retrenchment of ioo scvere a 
ki ‘ and, at the same time, more likely to support it in 
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whom, by the way, there has long been interposed — almost 
the whole continent of Europe. 

In regard to Retrenchment, mmisters seem inclined to carry 
it to a length which most people consider quite sufficient. But 
supposing, as their opponents do, that their natural inclination 
is deficient m regard to both its direction and its force, still the 
Public cannot materially suffer through that circumstance ;—the 
wants of the Public, and the wishes of opposition founded 

artly on those wants, though prmcipally ou what is requisite 
to the furtherance of their main object as a party, being such as 
to give a steady direction and impetus to the proceedings of 
Government. 

As to the Divorce—a noble topic to be sure for all true 
lovers of the scandalum magnatum—it really does not yet 
appear that there is at Court any serious intention of suing for 
one. The opinions of those who have written on the subject, 
prove nothing more than that it is one on which a great many 
diverting curious things may easily be advanced; and that there 
are people who would be happy could they but manage to 
create and perpetuate dissention between the heir apparent and 
the presumptive heir to the crown.—If a divorce is seriously 
contemplated, it probably is so for these reasons: to insure for 
the throne a male heir in the direct line, and to prevent foreign 
nations from seeing among them a British Princess, against 
whom unworthy things can be insinuated without the British 
Government seeming to feel its honour affected. 

In the indirect line of descent, there are already male heirs 
enough. Nay, it is highly probable that there will, by and by, 
be no want of male heirs even in the direct line, though they 
may not have the recommendation of bemg immediate suc- 
cessors to the throne; and it is uot improbable that the 
prospect of this, together with the consideration of his age 
and occasional want of health, may mduce the Prince Regent 
at once to pay a compliment to his daughter, and to avoid the 
risk of another ill-fated union. No man, it was said of old, 
ought to be pronounced happy till after ‘death ; neither ought 
a lady to be set down for a delectable companion till a month, 
or some fraction of a month, after marriage, And if it be 
as impossible now, as it was in the days of Solomon, for a 
sovereign to say whether “ his heir will be a wise man or a 
fool,” it may reasonably be doubted and debated whether, at a 
certain period of life, one would not do well either “ to keep 
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the ills he has,” or be content to live and die without an 
immediate male heir. These, however, are high state concerns, 
of which we speak with diffidence. On the whole subject, 
indeed, we touch slightly, being, as the Public very properly is, 
ienorant whether or not any legal proceedings at all are about 
to be instituted. But we are safe in affirming, that if they be 
instituted, a divorce will speedily follow. Delicate mquirces 
are now out of the question: and ministers, who are aware that 
a successful proceeding will be universally commended as 
doing justice to the royal consort; while an unsuccessful one 
must involve them in irretrievable ruin, by enabling all the 
factious to make a stand against them; will take good care not 
to advance a single step but on ground solid and sure. What 
the form of such a trial as that alluded to would be, one can 
only conjecture. It is obvious, however, that it ought not to 
be of an ordinary description. For the Prmce Regent needs 
not go to Doctors’ Commons for a divorce a mensa et thoro ; 
nor yet to the Court of King’s Bench to recover damages from 
{. N. or T.S. 

We have alleged that a General Election, come when it may, 
will not be unwelcome throughout the United Kingdom ; and, 
that it is not likely to be witnessed at this juncture. Our 
reasons for so thinking are stated somewhat circumstantiall 
in last Number of our Journal; and this is not the least of them, 
that, by an early appeal to the great body of electors, ministers 
would probably add nothing to the number of their parliament- 
ary supporters. ‘The difficulties experienced, and still await- 
ing individuals of all classes in society; nay, and all the various 
classes themselves, are very great and very irritating. But 
both those who are displeased with their own condition, and 
those who are disaffected to Government, have been at pains to 
magnify them, and lay them all to its charge; thereby increasing 
at ouce the prevalent dissatisfaction, and the general infelicity. 
The former, it may be true, was their sole object; but they 
ought to have foreseen that the latter would follow as a conse- 
quence. ‘The Agricultural Report, most of the sentiments in 
which are the dictates of a base selfishness, has augmented the 
general chagrin; and the pitiful amount of the charitable 
subscription for the relief of unemployed manufacturers and 
labourers, is very far from having any tendency to lessen it. 
Nay, it increases it; its comparative nothingness being an 
absolute reproach to the kingdom, inasmuch as it proves to 
the full satisfaction of our enemies, and the indescribable 
mortification of our friends, that more than one half the 
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nation are destitute of money, all the rest of charity. Whio 
but the Membe rs of the Board of Agriculture would have put 
confidence in the declarations of any possible selection of 
farmers, millers, grazicrs, ¢ and horse-dealers, in matters touching 
their own private interests? And what, short of a very refined 
courtesy, could have tempted those who took the lead at the 
New London Tavern to put into the chair the Duke of York, 
when the Duke of Sussex’s being in it would have deprived the 
association of none of its conscientious supporters, while it 
would have insured it against the opposition of such men as 
Lord Cochrane, and his political confederates ’—On_ the 
subject of Agriculture, or more properly of landlords and 
tenants, we have a letter from a friend, who is much more 
addicted to roaming than most of us are, and here we insert an 
extract from it. “ As to your Agricultural Report, the birth 
“ of which has been so difficult, and attended with so many idle 
“ hopes and fears, it can have no material effect on any minds 
but those of persons who do not understand it; it being 
scarcely possible for ignorance, knavery, and absurdity, to 
“ go farther than they have done in it. [ have walked over 
“ the greater part of the South of England within the last four 
or five months, and know the state of agriculture pretty well. 
All that has occurred to the landed interest was very evident 
to me nearly four years ago when in Norfolk, where the 
farmers put many questions to me; my answers to which 
were, however, not very flattering to their extravagant wishes 
and inordinate rapacity. | suspect that you have taken a 
more favourable view of the Corn Bill than | have. 1 think 
it must be repealed before prosperity can again become 
general in England. ‘The idea of the necessaries of life 
being more than double the price in England which they 
bear in neighbouring countries, without inducing ruin, seems 
to me as extravagant as the opinion that a military despotism 
could exist in France without danger to other countries. 
Already have fifteen millions a year been sent out of the 
country: and all stock-holders who live on the interest of 
* their money, half-pay officers, &c. must go to those countries 
“ where they can live on their slender means with the most 
* comfort. Let the landowners calculate whether they can 
“ expect to get their high rents many years under such circum- 
“ stances. In short, every thing must be lowered; the public 
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beer is to rise, that of bread has risen already. But there is 
no increase of work; the poor-houses are filling, and the 
public spirit is sinking under the demands of landowners, 
who have profited by the war, but have paid towards the 
expenses of it only out of the excess of the rents paid to 
them. The war was undertaken for the protection of 
property, consequently property should defray the expense 
of it. If Buonaparte had visited this country at the head 
of his legions of freebooters, the landowners would soon 
have felt a mighty difference. In Prussia he levied seven 
years’ purchase of all landed property; yet our landowners 
will not consent to give one. ‘The incomes from estates in 
general throughout England and Scotland have increased 
from 1 to 300 per cent; why not let them experience a 
proportionate decrease?) Many persons who had formerly 
£2000 a year, have now £5000, through the improve- 
ment of their estates, and the rise of rents. Such individuals, 
one would imagine, might be contented with £2,500 per 
annum: if they are not, before many years they will be 
reduced to one. Injustice to nations, as well as to individuals, 
is sure to meet a correspondent punishment. But I have not 
time to say all that occurs on this subject.——As to the irregu- 
larity and singularity of the season, most of the complaints 
respecting it may justly be attributed to the morbid feelings 
of nations, arising out of the difficulties which individuals 
and states have had to encounter. And as to the spots on the 
sun, these are of common occurrence: but superstition is 
ever watchful of shadows; and as there js no account of 
them to be found in either the ancient or the modern 
Georgies, we readily excuse the wailings of the farmers ; 
only let us not have any very alarming rise in their prices, 
‘Lhe rain has not been so excessive as we are often told; and 
there is more edible corn, or what will make good bread, this 
year than there was last, I have examined parts of Kent, 
Surry, Sussex, and Berks, this same harvest, and found very 
heavy crops, and all in good condition. Till the middle of 
July 1 had dust in all my grounds for more than twenty 
months. It was long dry, it must long be wet. Nature 
always repays herself; yet the last month had not two inches 
of ram. ‘The evaporation, however, which produced the cold 
and injured the fruits, was very considerable, exceeding 
three inches. ‘This is the only difference. It was owing to 
the high winds; and the high winds were owing to causes 
which I shall explain when J can.” 
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They were Britons principally, who, the other day, raised 
the thunder-storm which broke upon the ruthless Algerine’s 
astonished head, and put a period to the ¢en Aours’ war! ‘They 
were no mercenaries in that contest— thanks to the generosity 
of our ministers and negotiators. ‘They were, m truth, volun- 
teer auxiliantes ; for they had no offensive treaty to fulfil with 
the feeble powers, whose battle they fought so well. How 
comes it then, that the expedition is not branded with the appel- 
lation of crusade, which, from several of its features, it resem- 
bles much more than the defensive war, which we maintained 
for some time against the principles of the French, and 
afterwards against their fleets and armies? Above all things, 
low comes it to pass, that, after such a profusion of blood and 
treasure, no call is made upon Government to show that the 
war was just and necessary. ‘The pirates had made no captures 
of our ships, as the Jacobins and Buonapartsts had done; nor had 
they, like them, violated the rights of hospitality, by detaining 
our fellow subjects who were on a visit to their country, and 
consigning to prison and the grave itself, our gallant defenders, 
whom the chances of war had thrown into their hands. The 
truth is, the Algerines, whose conduct has at uo time been more 
inhuman than that of the French revolutionists has repeatedly 
been, are not favourites with certain public speakers and writers 
in this country; having no accredited advocates in England, 
and possessing no influence in the different courts of Europe, 
they can be of little or no use toa party. ‘There can, therefore, 
be no risk im both parties joining heartily in the abuse of them : 
which, however, might not, and very probably would not have 
been the case, had Lord D ‘xmouth’ s efforts been i 
In that case, the first Lord of the Admiralty, not the Dey 
Algiers, w ould have been the legitimate object of attack. — The 
justice of the recent operations “has never, it is probable, been 
made a question. Oppressed nations complamed ; and the 
humane sentiments of the Regent and his servants were roused 
into action. Humanity alone is sometimes a sufficient reason 
for one nation granting ‘military aid to another; and that sort of 
inendship, which it has always been easy to preserve with the 
Court of Sardinia, and never difficult to preserve with that of 
Naples, (except when the Queen chose to take the helm,) is a 
stil better reason. ‘The publicists express the matter thus; 

‘ We have a right to succour the distressed purely from huma- 
nity, but we are not under a strict obligation of doing it. 
"Tis a duty of an imperfect obligation, which binds us only 
“ so far as we can practise it without bringing a considerable 
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“ inconveniency upon ourselves; for all circumstances being 
“ equal, we may, and even ought, to prefer our own preserva- 
‘¢ tion to that of another .......----- Friends, or those with 
«© whom we are united by particular ties of kindness and affection, 
“ have a claim onus. For though we have not promised them 
“ a certain assistance, determined by a formal treaty, yet the 
“ nature of friendship itself lays a mutual engagement on friends 
“ to help each other, as far as the stricter obligations they are 
“ under will permit; and the concern for each other's safety 
“ ought to be much stronger than that which is demanded by 
“ the simple connection of humanity.” 

We repeat the expression of our regret, recorded a month 
ago, that better terms were not demanded of the merciless 
robber. Our fighting men, the Duke of Wellington hardly 
excepted, are but ordinary negotiators. And as Government 
knew this, why was not some statesman, ever awake to the 
prosperity of the British finances, as well as to the honour of the 
British flag, (Mr. Croker for instance,) sent out to prompt the 
admiral? How triumphantly would the Navy Estimates have 
been brought forward next session, could the secretary have told 
of one or two millions sterling procured through his address ! 
Such an acquisition, easy enough to have been made, seems to 
have entered into the head of none concerned either in planning 
or executing the enterprise. — The victory at Algiers, just like 
those at Vittoria and Waterloo, greatly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the servants of the crown; so that we ought not to be 
surprised at their not having instructed Lord Exmouth to ask 
more than he did. In fact, they had desired him to be content 
with less than he has obtained, if he judged it improper to insist 
on more. When we speak of the propriety of his having risen 
in his demands, we do so, of course, with a reference to the 
alteration that had taken place in the relative state of the hostile 
forces on the morning after the action. By that time, that 
which was before sufficient had become, in every rational point 
of view, imsuflicient— insufficient as a punishment of the 
oppressors wrongs, insufficient as a check upon his future ma- 
chinations, insuflicient either as an indemnity to England for her 
expenses, or as a security against an addition being made to 
her financial burdens. After all, we ought to suspect our opi- 
nion to be erroneous; ministers being prepared to contend, that 
every thing worthy a people’s ambition has been achieved and 
gained ; while it is in every body’s recollection, that opposition 
once asserted, that it was incumbent on the allies to have grauted 
to Napoleon the same terms after they had fought their way to 
Paris, which they had offered him before they cressed the Rhine. 
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We talk abeut a General Election here: the French are in 
the midst of theirs, and their chambers are about to meet for the 
purpose of ascertaining its effects. What these may be, 
whether more or less beneficial to the country than such as 
were fairly to be expected from the proceedings of the late Par- 
liament, a very little time will demonstrate. Of our House of 
Commons it is occasionally said, that it contains members who 
are not sufficiently /oya/, 1. e., in the present instance, royal. 
But of the late chamber of deputies it has been announced, in ac- 
ceuts full of complaint and Jameutation, that it has ever been too 
Joyal; and as a corrective of this intolerable vice, the chamber 
has been dissolved. But will the members by whom the ultras, 
as they are styled, are to be replaced, be at the call of the grand 
monarque, should a period arrive when there may, as on past 
occasions, be an alarming lack of loyalty at Paris? In France 
every thing is still in extremes. There are to be seen in it ultras, 
or sworn Bourbon men; transultras, or devotees to Napo- 
leon’s tyranny; and, in no censiderable numbers, wretches sull 
desperately bent on jacobinical projects. Now it is to the last 
two that Louis NVILL. is about to confide the safeguard of his 
person and his crown! What an unfortunate resolution ma 
King of France, at a time characterized by a variety of pre- 
judices so inveterate, and of passions so incorrigible, that half 
a century will not be suflicient to render the state secure against 
their baneful mfluence! ‘The heartburnings occasioned by the 
comparatively insignificant rebellion in Scotland, in the year 
1745, were not completely cured till after the lapse of nearly 
forty vears, and the restoration of most of the forfeited estates. 
—M. Chateaubriand has warned the king against the perils by 
which he is surrounded. As for the Governments whose peace 
may be compromised by the folly of that of France, viewing, 
as they do, from afar its present portentous measures, they can 
judge more correctly than it can of their results: and we 
shall be surprised if we do not by and by hear, that they reckon 
on these three things : —a vigorous struggle between the king’s 
friends, and their coalesced opponents; conspiracies menacing 
the safety of the throne; and the prolongation of the period 
named for the continuance of foreign troops in France. ‘The 
Jast of these contingencies will not tally with the schemes of 
retrenchment conceived by the leading parties in this country ; 
and sull less will it suit their views, if Government be com- 
pelled, through mismanagement at the Tuilleries, not merely to 
keep up, but to add considerably to the force now stationed in 
Krance, Should Louis be driven from the throne by those in 
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whose hands he hastens to place the energies of the country, 
ought the allies to place him there a third time ¢ 

In some of the United States of America attempts have been 
made to infringe the treaty of Ghent, by imposing duties on 
our commerce which are contrary to some of the stipulations of 
that treaty. Those, however, who know to what immoral and 
illegal lengths the Americans have often gone, for the purpose of 
promoting their private interests, are not at all surprised to hear 
of such attempts ; and they will expect to hear of many similar 
ones, if there be any want either of vigilance in our consuls, or 
of vigour in our Government.—The Britishand American com- 
missioners appointed to fix a line of demarcation between New 
Brunswick and the United States, have at length met: better 
late than never. Our hopes, however, of gaining any thing 
important by the discussion, are feeble indeed; so very likely 
do we think it is, that the artifice of the American negotiators 
will be an overmatch for the plam dealing of the gentleman sent 
from hence. It 1s deed said, “ That it was admitted at Ghent, 
“ that the misinterpretation of the second article of the treaty 
of 1788, ought to be corrected ; but that there was a tacit 
agreement, that the discussions should not take place 
soon, for fear of hurting the feelings of some of the inha- 
bitants of the United States, whose lands would probably 
be cut off by the new boundary line.” If this report be 
true, matters will eventually be placed on nearly as favourable a 
footing as we ought to desire. Some little compensation will be 
had for the expenses of the late war; and the causes of umbrage 
to the subjects of both Governments will be rendered fewer, by 
the removal of some of those indentations of the territory of 
either power, which were consequeuces of the shameful defi- 
ciency of local knowledge in our negotiators of 1783. 

Every thing forebodes the failure of the presumptuous mission 
of the Americans to Naples. It will reflect but little honour on 
the Government of Naples, that it did not peremptorily reject 
the proposals of the United States the moment they were made. 
But this. would have been to act with spirit—a quality that does 
not abound in the character of the Neapolitans—as the States 
were, no doubt, well enough aware when they resolved to send 
a squadron to give countenance to their demands. ‘They were 
not mistaken in supposing, that the Neapolitans might, if left 
to themselves, be as easily territied by them into submission as 
the Algerines had recently been; who, however, observed the 
treaty entered into with the American commander just tll 


they saw his squadron fairly out of the Gut of Gibraltar. But 
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they were excessively mistaken if they fancied, and very ill 
informed if they did not know, that the alliances and friendships 
coutracted by the King of the Two Sicilies were such, as to 
secure his dominions against any attack which the United States 
could make upon them; nay, and that the sovereigns of Europe 
had determined to preserve the peace of Europe, even in the 
case of the most powerful of themselves having claims un- 
questionably just to urge; much more so, in the case of the 
United States of America setting up pretensions to the payment 
of sums due to them by King Joachim; and to the sovereignty, 
forsooth, of some fair island in the Mediterranean! Snails will 
sometimes quit their shells, under every risk of being squeezed 
into the earth. And the sum of what Commodore Chauncey 
will have to report to his Government will be, ‘That he tried the 
sailing of the new 74—exhibited her in the Mediterranean—and 
then carried her back, in tolerable repair, to the place from 
whence she came. 

In our last Number we said more of the Committee which had 
been inquiring into the state of the police of the metropolis ; 
more, too, of the police magistrates, and police officers, as 
well as of parish officers, than we need to say now. Since that 
time, Mr. Wood has been chosen to fill the civic chair for 
another year; a choice which we suspect entitles the majority 
of his electors to no genuine praise, there bemg reason to 
believe that it is owimg chiefly to party motives. Yet the 
efiects of it may be, and are likely to be, highly beneficial to 
the public, the conduct of the Lord Mayor for the last eleven 
months having proved, that the inhabitants of the metropolis 
will be safe in reckoning upon every good effect that can reason- 
ably be expected from an upright, vigilant, judicious adminis- 
tration of their affairs—an administration awing inferiors into 
a faithful discharge of their duty, and setting up an example to 
future chief magistrates, which, if properly followed, must 
always render the path to popularity very smooth. 

‘The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the state of the police, which 1s a bulky performance, we for- 
merly mentioned as a publication of vast importance to the 
nation. Qf the smal! productions of the day on kindred sub- 
jects, we lave seen none of more value than The Charge 
lately delivered by Mr. Watson, Chairman of the General 
Sessions for the County of Middlesex, which affords ample 
proof of the manly good sense and sound legal knowledge by 
which that gentleman is distinguished. 


 « 
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Arr. Ifl.— Annals of the Reicn of KinGc GEORGE THAR 
Turn, from its Commencement, in the Year 1760, to the 
General Peace in 1815. By Joun Atkin, M.D. @ vols. 
8vo. Longman and Co. 1810. 


I< the XVIth Number of our Journal we bestowed on these 
volumes a good deal of that praise which their merits seemed to 
challenge ; “and we again announce them, as containiug a very 
judicious, candid compendium of a portion of the English his- 
tory, above all others prolitic of grand events; and also as a 
book of reference, valuable to all who, from any motive what- 
ever, wish to be truly informed of the prineipal occurrences in 
the present reign. 

It was impossible for an annalist of the reign of George ITT. 
to examine the materials for his work, without having his atten- 
tion arrested by the charge often too unce remomiously brought 
against His Majesty, on the ground of his partiality to the 
Karl of Bute. Statesmen who happened to be unemployed, 
as a matter of course, and some popular writers whom a_ wish 
to embarrass Government actuated, took up the charge often 
without 1 inquiry, and always carried it as far as their talent for 
misrepresentation and invective would permit. The King had 
called to office persons who had been his earliest compamons 
and most approved friends, his imstructors in letters and 
morals, his exemplars in dutiful submission to the will of the 
sovereign,—which was in itself very amiable. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent excluded from office those who had been his earliest 
acquaintances and friends, his social companions at the table 
and on the turf, his zealous ministers im the various active 
duties of opposition to his father’s Governinent,—which, as an 
insulated deed, was unamiable. Both have been blamed with 
equal severity by all those whom their choice disappointed ; 
though there is reason to conclude that both acted from a con- 
viction of what was best for the country, and therefore merited 
nothing but praise. ‘The foibles and the virtues of princes, and 
of princesses too, are always owing less to the dictates of their 
own minds, than to the sugge ‘stions and example of those who 
ure placed around them. ‘lhe Regent's determination, as to 
the persons who should compose his cabinet council, greatly 
disappointed both the expectant parties ; but the feelings which 
the disappointment occasioned in the une were, of course, of 
a very opposite nature from those felt and maumifested by ‘the 
other. Mr. Perceval and his friends enjoyed the preference 
given to them in prudent silence ; while the opposition employed 
a vast variety of expedients to cet nd of their spleen; some of 
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which were not quite respectful to a prince whom they had so 
often culogized, and therefore not very creditable to themselves, 
We shall particularize none of them, as they must still be in 
most people’s recollection ; but proceed to copy a few sentences 
from Dr. Aikin, on the subject of the partiality imputed to the 


King. 


“ Tt is certain, that early in the present year (1762) the cabinet began 
to manifest symptoms of disunion; and that a commencement was made of 
those party animosities and dissentions which have so much agitated the 
reign ot George LIL. The preponderating influence of ihe Earl of Bute 
over the royal mind, which was branded with the invidious appellation of 
Suvouritism, was sensibly felt by his colleagues in office; and 1t was parti- 
cularly galling to that ancient servant of the crown, the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, who now possessed the post of First Commissioner of the Treasury. 
This situation was rendered so uneasy, that on May 26th, in consequence, 
it is said, of a direct intimation that the step was expected, he sent in his 
resignation. An ample pension was offered him, in consideration of his 
past services, which he declined, with the reply, that‘ if he could no longer 
be permitted to serve bis country, he was at least determined not to be a 
burden to it.” The resignation of the office of Lord Chamberlain, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, soon followed. The Earl of Hardwicke also retired 
in disgust; and several noblemen of distinction ranged themselves on the 
side of opposition. The vacant place at the head of the treasury, usually 
considered as that of first minister, was occupied by Lord Bute, who was 
succeeded in the secretaryship by Mr. George Grenville: but this gentle- 
man soon atter exchanged his post with the Earl of Halifax, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Anson, as First Lord of the Admiralty. These changes and 
defections were productive of discontents that probably gave some alarm to 
the administration; of which it nay be regarded as some indication, that 
the King’s speech on the prorogation of Parliament, on June 2d, expressed 
a hope that the members of both Houses would continue to diffuse, in 
their several counties, that spirit of concord which they themselves had so 


steadily exerted in Parliament.” 

The most distressing event in the present reign was the sepa- 
ration of most of the American provinces from the crown of 
Great Britain; an event owiug infinitely more to the outrageous 
party-spirit of Lord Chatham and other distinguished leaders 
of opposition, than to any want of prudence on the part of 
Lord North and the English Government. The most alarming 
period which we have witnessed, since those provinces became 
independent, has obviously been that of the tremendous war 
with France; the issue of which has been rendered not 
merely successful, but glorious, through the vigorous mea- 
sures adopted and persevered in by Government, directly 
contrary to the system of those by whom it has constantly 
been thwarted and assaulted. ‘There was but one party in 
the state who reprobated the American war —the Parlia- 
mentary minority of course: and this same minority has 
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very often and very weakly made the utter ruin of their 
country coeval with the termination of the contest with 
Napoleon. Now, however, all parties speak of the inde- 
pendence of the United States simply as an act of separa- 
tion — not at all as a grievous loss: and if we could but any 
how contrive to be rather less taxed, and somewhat more 
cheaply fed, it would be impossible even for opposition to 
represent the result of the conflict with France, as any thing 
else than a triumph of which every Briton, to the remotest pos- 
terity, ought to be proud. ‘The causes and consequences of 
these, as of all wars, are according to the will of Heaven ; 
for human concerns cannot reasonably be supposed to chal- 
lenge the special care of Heaven, if the commencement and 
termination of wars be unheeded by it, or if the blessings that 
are sometimes unexpectedly made to arise out of the fright- 
ful masses of evil of which war is productive, be not its glo- 
rious work. ‘To such of our readers as wish to see, in as few 
words as matters so multifarious and important can be ex- 
pressed, a statement of the causes of the American and French 
wars, the reasons assigned both for and against carrying them 
on, together with the predictions of public men as to their 
consequences, we recommend the perusal of the second of 
these volumes. 

[n a free Government, we are never surprised to see discon- 
tented factious subjects acting the parts ether most congenial 
to their taste, and their ideas of right and wrong, or most 
consonant to their notions of what would best promote the 
interests of those with whom they agree in political sentiment. 
‘Phere is nothing, we have long thought, that a well-trained 
party-man, especially if his virtues be hereditary, will not 
attempt for the honour of his King and Country, except to serve 
them when he is out of office: but such men are scarcely ever 
in office; the consequence of which is, that their procedure 
tends far more to impede than to promote the public welfare : 
nay, were it not for coalitions, the dominant motive to which 
is, however, suspected of being little better than the sheer 
love of power, it is probable that their procedure would some- 
times prove fatal to the public welfare. ‘There are persons 
whom fortune kindly enables to pass their days secure from 
public censure, who yet must needs force themselves into situ- 
ations in which they inevitably become objects of envy and ob- 
loquy. Such persons may be, and often are, both great and good ; 
but sometimes they belong to the classes of notorious fools 
and knaves who, in every age, appear on the theatre, and sel- 
dom fail to be at once despised and admired. Of these sorts 
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were Lord George Gordon and Mr. Jolin Wilkes; and spect- 
mens of both are casily to be found at this good hour—although 
arrant knaves hold, in most countries, a much higher place in 
the public estimation, and are therefore more rife, than down- 
right fools. ord George Gordon, and the mobs and murders 
which his folly occasioned, we pass by without quoting this 
author respecting them.—He gives us the following, among 
other sketches of Mr. Wilkes’s conduct, and of the proceedings 
grounded on them. 


“ After having weathered this storm, the Earl of Bute, to the general 
surprise of the kingdom, resigned his place on April 8th, 1763, and with- 
drew isto retirement. Reserved in his disposition, little calculated to 
attach friends or conciliate enemies, and founder of private than of public 
life, it was not extraordinary that, after having attained the highest point 
of a subject’s ambition, he should withdraw from the odium with which he 
was pursued, and of which few ministers have encountered a larger share. 
He was succeeded by Mr George Grenville, and no alteration in the 
principles of administration appeared to result from the change. The 
resignation of Lord Bute was not, however, generally supposed to have 
diminished bis influence over his Majesty’s councils, and he and his country 
were still the objects of much virulent abuse. Of this, a principal vehicle 
was a periodical publication, entitled ‘The North Briton,’ first set up as a 
contrast to ‘The Briton,’ a paper written in defence of Lord Bute’s ad- 
ministration. The editor of the North Briton was Mr. Wilkes, member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury, and colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia; a 
geuticman who, for several years of this reign, occupied a space in the 
poliucal annals of the couvtry, for which he was solely indebted to the 
mistaken measures of his opponents. 

“ The North Briton had long rendered itself distinguished by the viru- 
lence of its attacks on the admimstration, without attracting its notice, tll 
on the appearance of the 45th number, which contained a direct charge 
upon the King of uttering a falsehood in his speech from the throne, a 
general warrant was issued on April 26th, by Lord Halifax, one of the 
principal secretaries of state, commanding the apprehension of the authors, 
printers, and publishers of that seditious and treasonable paper. In con- 
sequence, the house of Mr Wilkes was entered in the night by three king’s 
messengers, who searched his papers and seized his person; when, after 
exammation at the seeretary’s ollice, be was committed to the Tower. A 
few days atter, being brought by habeas corpus before the judges at West- 
minster-hall, he was discharged on the ground of privilege of parliament. 
A prosecution, however, was immediately instituted against him by the 
attorney-general; and in the mean-time he was dis:nissed from his com- 
mand ia the militia; and Lord Temple, as bis friend, was deprived of the 
heutenaney of Buckinghamslire. On the meeting of Parliament a message 
was sent to acquaint fhe tlouse of Commons with the measures that had 
been taken with respect to Mr. Wilkes, and the obnoxious number of the 
North Briton was laid be fore it: on which, the poper was voted to be a 


scandalous and seditious libel, and was ordered to be burat by the com- 
mon hanginan. 
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As Mr Wikes still remained in France, his non-appearance to the 
charge against him before the Hcuse of Commons for writing tie North 
Briton No. 45, was voted, on January 19th, a contempt of the House: he 
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was found guilty of the charge, and, after a long debate, expelled from his 
seat in Parliament by a large majority. On the same day, on the motion 
of Lord Sandwich, a complaint was brought avainst bim in the House of 
Lords for ¢ violating the most sacred ties of religion as well as decency, by 
printing in his own house a book or pamphlet, entitled £ An Essay on 
Woman,’ with notes or remarks to which the name of a right reverend 
prelate (Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester) had been scurrilously affixed.’ 
On this account the House voted him guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
also voted an address to his Majesty, to direct a prosecution against him in 
the King’s-Bench, which was instituted on the doable charge of libel and 
blasphemy. Whilst this attack injured his character in the opinion of all 
the sober supporters of his cause, the sinister artifices made use of to obtain 
a copy of a work which was privately printed with no intention of pub- 
lication, and the choice of an accuser at least as notorious for licentiousness 
as the culprit, gave general offence. The tinal result was, that Wilkes, not 
choosing to appear to the indictment, was at length run to an outlawry, and 
the suits which he had commenced against the secretaries of state were of 
course annulled. 

“ Parliament was dissolved on March the 10th, and the kingdom was 
for a considerable time kept in a ferment by the election of a new one. 
Party running high, the electioneering contests were unusually violent, and 
in many places very serious disorders occurred. Mr, Wilkes, who had been 
almost forgotten, was again brought into public notice on this occasion. 
ilis outlawry had obliged him to reside on the Continent, whence he had 
written to the Duke of Graiton, entreating him to mediate his pardon with 
the King. Tis application being disregarded, he ventured, on the dissolution 
of Parliament, to come over and offer himself as a candidate for the city of 
London. Being left the last on the poll in the contest, he immediately 
declared himself for the county of Middlesex; and so high was his popu- 
larity, that he was returned by a large majority. After his election, he 
surrendered himself before the Court of King’s-Bench, which refused to 
commit him on his outlawry, as moved by the attorney-general, and he 
was accordingly discharged. He was aiterwards committed on a writ of 
capias ut legatum; but, as the officers were conveying him to the King’s- 
Bench prison, he was rescued by the mob. After they had dispersed he 
went privately to prison, where he was under confinement at the meeting of 
the new Parliament. A tumultuous mob then assembled, with an intention 
of conveying him in triumph to the Parliament-house; and, on their dis- 
appointment, became so riotous, that an order was given to the military to 
fire upon them. The death of one person, who was singled out and pur- 
sued by the soldiers, was brought in by the coroner’s jury wilful murder: 
und the magistrate who gave the order to fire was tried for the crime, but 
acquitted. ‘The conduct of the soldiers on the occasion received public 
thanks from the highest authority, whilst the title of the massacre in St. 
George’s Fields was popularly given to the action. 


In these paragraphs, especially the last of them, we see some 
things that remind us of Sir Francis Burdett and his friends, at the 
time when, like a true Englishman, he made his house in Picea- 
dilly Avs casé/e, in defiance of all the King’s forces, and all the au- 
thority of the House of Commons. Sir Francis’s offence, like 
that of Mr. Wilkes, was Libel and breach of privilege. He did 
not, indeed, go privately, et sua sponte, but was carried vi et armis 
to prison. He had his tumultuous mobs, however; one person 
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was killed; and the patience and endurance of the military 
treated with torrents of unworthy abuse. In a subsequent 
passage we see the resolution of the freeholders of Middlesex to 
elect Mr. Wilkes, without putting him to any expense ; and this 
is another poit of resemblance in the history of the two patriots. 

Of remarkable—of greatly celebrated public characters who 
have contributed to the stores of general freedom, while they 
have diffused unhappiness among individuals, the eloquent, the 
intrepid, the malignant Junius stands the foremost. He was no 
fool, nor was he a kuave, although he has acquired fame through 
writings so pregnant with criminal matter, that, had he avowed 
them, even a peerage could scarcely have preserved him from 
the pillory. gia men have frequently thought they could 
not employ their talents better than in speculating on the 
mysterious subject of his identity; and the number of those 
either who have vainly sought to assume for themselves the 
honour of being accounted Junius, or who have had _ that 
honour unwarrantably ascribed to them by others, is con- 
siderable. It exceeds the following catalogue, ample as it is: 
Mr. Hugh Macauly Boyd; Mr. Burke ; the Earl of Chatham ; 
M. De Lolme ; >; Mr. Samuel Dyer; Mr. Dunning, (afterw ards 
Lord Ashburton); Right Hon. He ‘nry Flood ; Dr. Francis ; Mr. 
William Greatrakes ; Mr. Glover; the Right Hon. W. Gerard 
Hamilton; Mr. Charles Lloyd ; General Lee; Mr. John Ro- 
berts ; the Rev. P. Rosenhagen ; Lord Seon Sackville; Mr. 
Horne ‘Tooke ; ; Mr. W edderburn (afterwards “Earl of Rosslyn); 
Mr. Wilkes. 

Dr. Aikin, as formerly observed, does not set himself to point 
out who Junius was; and presents us with only the following 
short notice of him. 

“A political writer, under the signature of Junius, had for some time 
greatly excited the public attention, by letters printed in the newspapers, 
distinguished as well by the force and elegance of their style, as by the 
virulence of their attacks on individuals. Of these compositions, the most 
celebrated was a letter, first printed in the Public Advertiser of December 
19, 1770, addressed to the King, animadverting with great freedom on all 
the supposed errors of his reign, and speaking of his ministers in terms of 
equal contempt and abhorrence. Qa its appearance, the attorney-general 
filed a bill ex-ofhcio in the court of King’s-Bench, against Woodiall the 
publisher, (the author himself remaining concealed, as he has been ever 
since,) for uttering a false and seditious libel. The cause came on for trial 
on June 13, at Guildhall before Lord Mansfield, when that judge, 1n his 
charge to the jury, informed them that they had nothing to do with the 
intention, for that the words in the indictment, malicious, seditious, &c. 
were merely wori!s of course, and that they were only to consider the tact 
of publishing, and whether a proper construction were put upon the blanks 


in the paper; their truth or faisehood being wholly immaterial. The j jury, 
however, after being out nine hours, found a verdict of ‘ guilty of printing 
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and publishing only,’ which was in effect an acquittal. Some of the printers 
and venders of the letter were brought in guilty, and punished with fine 
and imprisonment; but others were acquitted.” 


After having looked into a publication of Dr. Busby’s, in 
which he assigns the authorship of Junius to Mons. De Lolme; 
into Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs, which fix on Mr. W. G. 
Hamilton as the author; and into three or four other perform- 
ances, all written with an intention of the same kind; we at 
length recollected to have seen an article in The Scotish Review, 
which, in point of sagacity, exceeds any on the same topic ; and, 
except where there may be a wish to gratify curiosity, fairly 
supersedes the use of them all. We therefore quote it, without 
ceremony or apology. 


‘Tc was in 1768, the year previous to the appearance of Junius as a 
public writer, that Lord Chatham, disappointed in his hopes of an admi- 
nistration which he had himself concerted, and baffled by the secret in- 
fluence of Lord Bute, retired in disgust from the situation of prime minister, 
with the expectation that a ministry which bad been formed and kept 
together by the credit of his name, would fall to pieces as soon as his name 
was withdrawn, and that a shock would thus be given to the ascendancy of 
the favourite, which might restore wisdom and vigour to the councils of the 
country. This expectation was however disappointed, &c.”+++++s 

“We think it is clear that Lord Chatham had all the motives for acting 
as Junius has done, and that Junius must have been a person who had 
some such motives as those of Lerd Chatham for his conduct; and if we 
can show further, that the declared sentiments of Lord Chatham, in his 
public capacity, accord with those expressed by the secret and undis- 
covered Junius, we shall have advanced another important step in deter- 
mining Chatham and Junius to have been one and the same person. The 
coincidence we seek for is, in fact, so striking, as to have been frequently 
remarked at the time, and is not confined to their political creed; but, 
what is of more importance to the point before us, extends to their per- 
sonal prejudices. In attachment to the liberties of their country, Chatham 
and Junius were equally fervent and sincere; and it is remarkable that, 
entertaining the same general views, they should have both expressed an 
opinion in favour of press-warrants, though fond of appealing on all occa- 
sions to the popular feeling; and in favour of rotten boroughs, though 
they were advocates for parliamentary reform. It is not common for two 
minds of great and original powers of thinking to coincide so generally 
with the public sentiment, and to agree in differing from it in certain par- 
ticulars, on which scarcely any two men in the nation can be found to 
entertain the same opinions. Lord Chatham, again, on all occasions, not 
only discovered the same personal antipathy to Lord Mansfield, Grafton, 
and the rest, which Junius does, but in attacking the conduct of ministers 
concurred with him ‘in tracing their measures to the throne itself, and con- 
necting them with a deliberate plan on the part of the crown to overturn 
the balance of the constitution, by abridging the liberties of the people. 
The acrimony and freedom with which they mutually spoke of the sove- 
reign, is in particular an extraordinary coincidence. No man in those days 
ventured so far as Chatham, in his public speeches, to invade the sacred- 
ness of royalty; and Junius, in disguise, has just gone the length which 
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Chatham seemed to wish, but, in his ostensible character, durst not go; 

Wor is this all; what Junias in disguise has said of the great personage 

alluded to, is no more than what Chatham was m the habit of afhirming in 
rivate. 

« The discrepancies in the instance of Lord Chatham, if indeed there 
are any, are not, upon the whole, of such a nature as should lead us to give 
up that belief which the whole tenor of the other evidence tends so strongly 
to induce of his being the author of these letters. We know of no public 
man of that period whose motives and situation correspond so completely 
with what we may suppose to have been the motives and situation of the 
writer; and in no case can we well conceive such a close similarity of 
mind and temper between two distinct characters, as exists between 
Chatham and Junius. Their opinions—their animosities—their attach- 
ments—their very peculiarities, are the same: and in sume instances, as 
in the character given of the king, there is an identity of thought and ex- 
pression, which can scarcely admit the supposition of their being different 
persons. We shall not say that we entertain a positive conviction of their 
identity ; but this we dare to affirm, that it will be a great deal more sur- 
prising should it ever appear that Chatham was not, than that he actually 


was, the long-sought-for Junius *.” 

We agree with our brother journalists in the general train of 
their reasoning respecting Junius’s Letters. Mr. W. G. Hamil- 
ton was likely enough to have written them; Mr. Dunning very 
likely indeed to have done so; but Lord George Sackville still 
more likely. When, however, we take a view of the arguments 
in support of Lord Chatham’s having been the author, that 
which, in Lord George Sackville’s case, amounted, only to a 
strong probability, in his amounts to a certainty as absolute as 
circumstantial evidence can render it——And are we never to 
know the much desiderated tantalizing fact from direct, unques- 
tionable authority? Junius was a man of family—he tells us 
so. It might therefore be his wish, that the curious secret should 
be kept till after the demise of the king; and it may now be 
the prudent determination of his male representative, not to 
suffer it to be disclosed while he lives. If these be the only 
obstacles to the disclosure, they may both be removed soon 
enough, and the present race of men be enlightened more than 
they ought to desire :—for it is far more amusing, and not less 
useful, merely to speculate about this anonymous prodigy, than 
to have his name and attributes ever so indubitably certified. 
The fac-similes of hand-writing produced by Mr. Woodfall can 
lead to no discovery. It was his head, not his hand, which 
Junius employed. 
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Arr. If1.— Adolphe ; Anecdote trouvée dans les papiers dun 
Inconnu, et publiée par M. BeNnJAMIN DE CoNSTANT. 
Colburn. 1816. 


‘Two very opposite judgments, distinctly different without 
being contradictory, might be passed upon this work, by per- 
sous competent to appreciate its contents. ‘The sentimental 
reader, delighting in the extreme of pathos and the flights of 
a fervid imagination, will devour its pages with avidity ; while 
the person of clear, deliberate, good sense, having a familiar 
acquaintance with real life, and a temperament too cold to be 
seduced by the illusions of the fancy, will probably speak in 
this manner concerning Adolphe :— It is the story of a young 
man of good natural parts— with some degree of generosity of 
temper, but who is exceedingly presumptuous, vain, and dis- 
posed to egotism; who, having attained to the age of two and 
twenty without cordially loving any body, or having inspired 
any very warm sentiments of affection in others; who, being mn 
want of an object for his feelings, and a motive for his exist- 
ence; actually forms the project of attaching to himself a 
woman living under the protection of another man, and that 
man too his particular friend; and all this, purely for something 
to do, or, according to the modish phrase—éy way of a lounge. 
The lady on whom he fixed, is the acknowledged and avowed 
mistress of a nobleman, by whom she is treated with all the con- 
sideration and respect due to a wife, and to whom she has, for 
ten years, given every proof of the most faithful and devoted 
attachment. Adolphe succeeds in seducing her from her alle- 
giance to her protector and steady friend, and in inspiring her 
with a degree of passion for himself, which absorbs every other 
feeling, and renders her careless of her friends, her reputation, 
and her children. Exactly at this period the. love of Adolphe 
begins to cool ; he becomes weary of the subjugation which his 
weakness has incurred; he recollects with regret the indulgent and 
respectable friend whom he has deserted and deceived; and he 
tries in vain to detach himself from the infatuated woman, who 
persists in binding him to her by a succession of sacrifices, which 
would have been sublime, had they been inspired by a legitimate 
attachment: but being wholly undesired by the object of them, 
who groans under a weight of obligations profusely heaped upon 
him, they only increase his dissatisfaction at feeling himself 
constrained to add ingratitude to satiety. Ellenore-(the:heroine,) 
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is gifted with all those qualities which shine and captivate upor 
the stage ; but she also possesses such as harass and distract in 
real life. Generous, impassioned, courageous; but captious, 
jealous, and unreasonable : in short, to sink from the dignity of 
tragic terms to the familiar phrases which express a sad reality 
in domestic life, she 2s over-bearing and intolerably ill-tempered. 
Hopelessly entangled with a companion ten years older than him- 
self, with whom he cannot live peaceably, at the same time that 
he wants fortitude to separate himself from her, Adolphe drags on 
three years in bitterness, wrangling, repentance, and obscurity ; 
and then, by a chain of circumstances, which leave upon his 
mind a lasting remorse, becomes the means of destroying his 
unhappy partner in guilt and folly, who, dying of a broken 
heart, Jeaves him that liberty for which he had sighed and 
which he can no longer enjoy. 

Such is the story of Adolphe: such are the unpromising ma- 
terials with which the eloquent M. de Constant has created a 
work which powerfully lays hold upon the feelings, reveals many 
of the springs of the human heart, and discovers the secret 
sources of our sentiments and impressions. Adolphe may be 
looked upon as the representative of his race; he is an abstract 
of human nature. Who is there, who, having read the afflict- 
ing story of his errors, and their consequences, will not, in 
many passages, recognise his own perceptions and emotions ! 
All who have felt, must have partaken in his feelings, for they 
are the feelings of humanity. He is reflective, and yet incon- 
siderate ; compassionate, yet selfish; tender, yet imperious ; 
fond of power, yet willingly a slaye. In short, he is a com- 
pound of imconsistencies ; constantly dissatisfied with himself, 
and with all around him; perpetually aspiring after a more 
perfect state of existence; and by his expectations and disap- 
poitments, during this fimite condition, supplying the strongest 
internal evidence of a world to come, where virtuous love shall 
not be unrequited, and where genuine affection shall not end in 
bitterness. 

illenore, the creature of passion, wholly engrossed by the 
gratifications of this life, and finding them ouly in the society of 
one person frail and imperfect as herself, affords a fine example 
of retributive justice ; for she dies in consequence of her disap- 
pointment in him for whom she had forsaken her father, her 
children, and her lover. ‘The readers of Adolphe will feel im- 
pressed upon their minds these important truths: friendship 
and goodwill may be attained by those by whom they are 
deserved, but Love must be spontaneous: it cannot be pur- 
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chased like diamonds, by being weighed against itself: passion 
may be extinguished by prudence ; but all the force of reason 
cannot create it: there are events and situations in life, by 
which the strongest minds and most ardent spirits must submit 
to be controlled : and if we would live peaceably and content- 
edly, (for a life of rapture is but the romance of boys and girls,) 
we must conform ourselves to our destinies, instead of attempt- 
ing to over-rule them by our inclinations. 

The style of this work is at once elevated and simple: and as 
an observer upon human nature, in its most polished forms of 
society and manners, as well as in its wildest extravagance of 
passion, M. de Constant yields neither to Rochefaucault, nor 
to La Brouyere. 

‘The preface is extremely interesting. We wish that a fair and 
noble author had been guided by the opinions expressed in the 
following passage : 


“‘ Chercher des allusions dans un roman, c’est préférer la tracasserie & Ia 
nature, et substituer le commerage a |’observation du coeur humain.”— 
Pref. p. vil. 

Our readers will not be displeased with the following ex- 
tract : 


“ L’amour supplée aux longs souvenirs par une sorte de magie. Toutes 
les autres affections ont besoin du passé. L’amour crée, comme par en- 
chantement, un passé dont il nous entoure. Il nous donne, pour ainsi dire, 
la conscience d‘avoir vécu, durant des années, avec un étre qui nayuéres 
nous ¢tait presque etranger. L’amour n’est qu’un point lumineux, et nean- 
moins il semble s’emparer du temps. Il y a peu de jours qu’il n’existait 
pas. LBientot il n’existera plus. Mais tant qu’il existe, il répand sa clarté 
sur l’epoque qui l’a précédé, comme sur celle qui doit le suivre.”—P. 57, 

« Charme de l'amour, qui pourrait vous peindre! Cette persuasion que 
nous avons trouvé |’etre que la nature avoit destiné pour nous, ce jour subit 
répandu sur la vie, et qui nous semble en expliquer le mystere; cette va- 
leur inconnue, attachée aux moindres circonstances; ces heures rapides, 
dont tous les détails échappent au souvenir par leur douceur méme, et qui 
ne laissent dans notre Ame qu'une longue trace de bonheur, cette gaité 
foltre qui se méle, quelquefois sans cause, 4 un attendrissement habituel, 
tant de plaisir dans la présence, et dans |’absence tant d’espoir, ce 
détachement de tous les soins vulgaires, cette superiorité surtout ce qui nous 
entoure, cette certitude que desormais le monde ne peut nous atteindre od 
nous vivons, cette intelligence mutuelle, qui devine chaque pensée et qui 
répond & chaque émotion! Charme de l’amour, qui vous éprouva ne saurait 
vous décrire !”"—P. 68. 

“‘ Nous vivions, pour ainsi dire, d’une esptce de mémoire du cceur, assez 
puissaute pour que l’idée de nous séparer nous fut douloureuse, trop faible 
pour que nous trouvassions da bonheur 4 étre unis, Je me livrais 4 ces 
emotions, pour me reposer de ma contrainte habituelle. J’aurais voulu 
donner a Ellénore des témoignages de tendresse qui la contentassent. Je 
reprenais quelquefuis avec elle le langage de l'amour: mais ces émotions et 
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ce langage ressemblaient a ces feuilles pales et decolorées , Gui, par un reste 
de vegetation funebre, croissent Janguissamment sur les branches d’un arbre 
déraciné.”’—P. 156. 


Ant. IV.—-An Elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Mineralogy: including some Account of Mineral Elements 
and Constituents, Explanations of Terms in common use ; 
brief Accounts of Minerals, and of the Places and Circum- 
stances in which they are found. Designed for the Use of 
the Student. By Wau. Puiruies, Member of the Geologic al 
Society ; pp. Ixti. and 338. 12mo. 8s. Gd. Phillips. 1816. 


Ir rarely happens that the natural sciences are indebted to 
an individual in the capacity of both author and bookseller, 
asin the preseut instance. The circumstance has not been dis- 
advantageous to the writer; though his works have a better claim 
to popularity j in their acknowledged utility. Veryfew men, indeed, 
equally well qualified, would have taken the trouble to supply the 
public with such a popular introduction to the science of mine- 
ralogy. Some adventurous bookmakers have made similar at- 
tempts: but their total failure may, perhaps, contribute to 
convince them that the paths of science are not to be 
trodden by every vulgar traveller; and that the most favours 
able harvest is to be reaped, rather by hungry fame and 
modest knowledge, than by the base lucre of grasping adven- 
ture. To reduce the diffic cult, infant science of minera- 
logy to something of the form and manner of what is called 
popular reading, was no very easy task. Even “the labour of 
selecting,” which is all that the author modestly pretends to, 
required considerable practical knowledge, in order to avoid the 
most extravagant blunders. ‘There is also some merit in divest- 
wg himself of the slavery of modern system-mongers, and aban- 
doning abortive theories to those whose devotion to them is in 
the direct ratio of their incredible absurdities. A clear and 
impartial statement of facts, “ divested of technical and scienti- 
fic terms, as much as the nature of the subject would allow,” 

has been the writer’s chief object: and that he has attained it, 
nobody will venture to deny. It was the intention of friend 
Phillips (for his religious pride will neither bestow nor receive the 
vulgar epithet of Mr.) “ to give in familiar language the more 
impostant miveralogical and geological characters of each mine- 
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ral, so as to enable the student, by such acquaintance as he may 
thus familiarly gai with the objects of his study, to consult with 
advantage the more scientific works of abler mineralogists.” 
With this view, he has annexed an explanation of the ‘terms 
commonly used in mineralogical descriptions. “ It cannot,” he 
very justly observes, “be denied, on the one hand, that the 
science of mineralogy i is greatly dependent on that of chemistry; ; 
nor, on the other, that its acquirement should be regarded as 
preliminary to that of geology. It therefore seemed indisput- 
able, that if it were possible to exhibit the science in such a point 
of view, as that its dependence on the one, and its intimate con- 
nexion with the other, should become apparent, the result 
would be advantageous to the student.” Notwithstanding this 
very obvious and undeniable truism, we have professors of mine- 
ralogy who are ignorant of, and despise the science of chemistry; 
aud geologists (we should rather say geologues,) who know 
nothing of “mineralogy ! ! 

The author “ scarcely hopes to escape censure for having 
adopted an arrangement of mine al substances, which is in some 
respects different from all others ;” but in the chaos of mineralo- 
ical systems, we can perceive no Teason why he should not please 
himself in dige ‘sting his thoughts. “ From all that has hitherto been 
done,” he adds, «it may be argued, that the very nature of the 
substances comprehended i in those arrangements, forbids [ren- 
ders difficult] the construction of any one against which many 
well-founded objections cannot be raised, and wherein there 
shall not be much that is arbitrary ; and consequently dependent 
an some particular views, or some favourite theory.” ‘The fol- 
lowing ts the author’s arrangement ; and first, of the earths, in the 
order, as he supposes, of their age, “ silex, alumine, lime, mag- 
nesia, zircon, glacine, ytria, barytes, and strontian ; " the “ alka- 
line minerals, potash, soda, aud ammonia ;” the “ native metals 
and metalliferous minerals,” as “ iron, manganese, molybdena, 
tin, tungstien, titanium, cerium, uranium, tantalium, chrome, 
bismuth, arsenic, cobalt, nickel, silver, copper, gold, platina, 
rhodium, osmium, iridium, palladium, tellurium, autimony, lead, 
zinc, aud mercury.’ 

‘“* The comparative age of the metals is chiefly judged of by the nature 
of the rocks which enclose them. Lron and manganese have been detected 
by every analysis in mica, a constituent of the oldest primitive rock; gra- 
nite, tin, and moly bdena, uccasionaliy occur imbedded in it: they also, as 
well as lungstan, titanium, cerium, uranium, chrome, and bismuth, are found 
almost exclusively in such veins as traverse the oldest of the primitive 
rocks: the foregoing metals may therefore be considered of the earliest 
formation, Arsenic, cobalt, silver, nickel, and copper, ase presumed to be 
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less ancient, because, though they occur in the oldest primitive rocks, they 
are also found in newer. Gold, tellurium, and antimony, are considered to 
be metals of a middle age, as they occur in the newer primitive, and the 
older secondary rocks. Lead, zinc, and mercury, are found in the greatest 
quantity in secondary formations, and are therctore supposed to be less 
ancient than the preceding. Platina, palladium, rhodium, iriduim, and 
osmium, having never been found in sifu, it is impossible properly to 
judge of their relative age; but as crude platina involves small portions of 
them, as well as of copper, gold, and lead, we may conceive them to be of 
a middle age, and place them next to gold.” 

The extraordinary conclusion, that because certain metals 
are found in what are called “ newer formations,” as well as in 
the supposed older ones, they are therefere to be accounted 
“ less ancient,” is equally illogical and untenable. It is easy to 
conceive that ores or metals may be occasionally found imbed- 
ded in materials of no very great antiquity; but itis impossible 
to conceive the posterior generation of those metals in gramie, 
or other primitive rocks. Many distinguished mineralogists, 
indeed, have entertained similar notions: but 1t were much more 
judicious to adhere to facts, than to draw absurd inferences 
merely to produce a plausible supposition respecting the relative 
ages of metals. [t seems to have escaped the author’s recoilec- 
tion, that platina has been found in Europe as well as in Ame- 
rica; and that Dr, Wollaston and Vauquelin have analyzed spe- 
cimens found in the silver mine at Guadalcanal, m Spain. We 
have also heard of platina being found in Istria, and other parts; 
consequently it 1s not so rare as is here supposed. The “ ex- 
planation of terms commonly used 1n mineralogical descriptions,” 
will be found very convenient to students. We regret that it Is 
not a little more copious. Such words as epyrous, phosphores- 
cent, hyaline, fatiscent, truncated, inquinant, &c. are useful and 
expressive; but their mineralogical import may not be evident 
even to respectable linguists. ‘The term gangue (matrix) is here 
a-cribed to the Germans, but it is one of our oldest Anglo-saxon 
words. Geode we have directly from yeadng; and ‘Theophrastus 
records, as being a vulgar tradition, that stones of this nature 
“ brought forth young.” But, in order to give the reader an 
idea of the author’s manner and style, we shall extract the ar- 
ticle “ oxygen,” from his “ introduction,” although a hackneyed 
subject, 


“Oxygen has not been obtained in a complete state of separation: in 
the most simple form in which it has been procured, it is combined with 
ealoric, forming what is termed oxygen gas: thus united, it is essential to 
tO Oxygen gas may be obtained from many sub- 
stances: it is most abundantly, and perhaps most readily, procured from 
the black oxide of manganese, which furnishes all the oxygen used by the 


the support of animal life. 
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chemist, and all the oxygen used in the preparation of the oxymuriatic acid 
consumed in the bleacheries of Britain, and other countries. All the “ye 
stances from which it can be procured, are considerably diminished i 
weight after yielding oxygen gas, which is rather heavier than common ir. 
All bodies which absorb oxygen acquire an addition to their weight. Oxy- 
gen was formerly consi red to be the general cause of acidity; in other 
words, a vecessary prince iple of every acid: and the term oxy; ven is com- 
posed of two Greek words, having allusion to that supposed theory j fact]: 
but that theory has lately been done away, by dircet proof of its not being 
correct in two instances, which is farther ‘corroborated by the probs ibility 
of its incorrectness in some others; and that certain bodies afford acids by 
combining with hydrogen. 

“ Oxygen, it Is asc ertained, is so abundant a principle in many minerals, 
particularly of those constituuiag the oldest and most plentiful masses of 
the crust of the elobe, that it: m: iy be said to be one of the most common 
and most abundant of mineral elements, if not the most common and most 
abundant of all. Of the most plentiful of all mineral substances, silex, it 
forms 54 per cent; of alumine 46, of lime 28, of magnesia 38, of potash 
17, and of soda 26 per cent to which it may be added, that it forms about 
38} per cent. of water ; and that in the ores of tin and manganese, and 
many of those of iron, lead, copper, &c. oxygen enters as an ingredient i in 

‘arious proportions. Oxyge n also forms an important ingredient i in many 
minerals, as an essential element in certain acids; as in the two abundant 
substances, the sulphate and carbonate of lime. lt has been supposed that 
the latter alone constitutes one-eighth part of the whole crust of the globe, 
It may be assumed that limestone is composed of 56 parts of lime and 44 
of carbonic acid. Now lime consists of about 72 per cent of calcium and 
26 of oxygen; and carbonic acid of about 28 per cent of carbon and 72 
of oxygen; so that oxygen enters into the composition of the on eighth 
part of the crust of the globe, which 1s calculated to be constituted of 
carbonate of lime; in point of fact, nearly in the proportion of one-half. 
But argillacious rocks are considered to be more universal and plentiful 
than calcareous, and siliceous more abundant still. Of these rocks oxygen 
forms on an average 50 per cent: so that the caleuk ition in regard to the 
proportion in which oxygen enters into the coiposition of minerals, would 
amount to a very lary ve per centage ol the wh ile crust of the ulobe.” 


In general the author’s descriptions are sufficiently clear for 
beginners: one thing, however, he has almost entirely omitted, 
that is, to notice the dices minerals with which any one 
species may be confounded by inexperienced observers. This 
would have been perfectly compatible with his plan, and in 
some few cases he has actually done it. Thus, in p. 52, he 
observes, “ that the brittleness of the fibrous actinolite distin- 
guishes it from amianth ; ;” but he does not enable the reader to 
discriminate between asbestus and aminanth, although the for- 
mer yields a greenish gloss before the blow pipe, and the latter 
a black enamel. ‘The fibrous tremolite (better denominated 
grammalite by Hatiy) may also be confounded with asbestus. 
Brogswart, whom the author has followed in his account of 
iyemolite, indicates the discruminative characters. Breislak, ia 
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his “ Topografia fisica della Campania,” was Brogswart’s autho- 
rity; but the Neapolitan professor is more copious m topo- 
graphical than scientific descriptions. Asbestus and amianth are 
more abundant than any of those mineralogists suppose : they 
abound in Spain, and some very fine specimens of the latter 
are found near Cadiz. In speaking of fuller’s-earth, at Nut- 
field, Surrey, we are told, “ it occurs in regular beds near the 
summit of a hill of considerable elevation, between beds of 
ferrugmous saud or sand-stone, containing fossil-wood, cornu 
ammonis, Impressions of the nautilus, and other sea-shells ;” and 
that it is “in two distinct beds; the upper, of a greenish (and 
yellow) clay colour, 5 feet m thickness, rests upon the other, 
which is of a light slate blue, aud 11 feet thick.” There is much 
less accuracy in this account than we should have expected 
from friend Phillips. In the first place, the elevation in which 
the fuller’s-earth is dug, cannot be called “ considerable;” it is 
one of a series of knolls between Ryegate and Nuttfield, 
which may be said to form the western ramifications of Leith- 
hill, ‘Phe pit is on the north-east side of the height, and has 
been covered by from 20 to SO feet of sand-stone ; but the beds 
of earth are not so thick, by nearly one fourth, as here stated, 
Apprehensions, indeed, are enteitained that the pit will soon be 
exhausted; but there is another untouched bed on the height 
east of the present pit. ‘The fuller’s-earth, in England, is gene- 
rally found in similar situations ; but on the Continent there is 
more variety. At Lisbou it is contiguous to ridges of hard 
marble; and, in several parts of Spain, it is found with gypsum 
ridges. With respect to the carbonates of lime, the young 
Enelish student should expect both a more accurate and more 
copious account of the marbles of his own country, even mM an 
elementary treatise. "Phe Sussex and Dorset marbles might 
have been mentioned. In speaking of chalk, it appears that the 
author was not aware of the lower formation, or rather the kind 
without timts, being so excellent a manure, and incomparably 
superior to the chalk containing flints, and even to Kentish 
ragstone, which is burnt into lime at Maidstone and other 
places. The fact, we believe, is not generally known, although 
we have observed it several years in different parts of the 
country. Hence the reason why the Dorking lime has obtained 
so inuch celebrity, and is more valuable than the common kind, 
‘Lhe author has rather too decidedly pronounced that magnesian 
limestone is injurious to vegetation: in all cases the natare of 
the accompanying sot] should be considered, and to some soils 
tt is propitious. Of tufa, we have a very imperfect account: 
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it is not ouly employed in buildings, but is durable, and found 
in one of the ve ry oldest in this country,— Dover Castle, which 
Was Uhigite stionably built by the Romans. tt dese ribing arragoe- 
nite, the author has very prope rly noticed Strome yer's discovery 
of its contaimme strontian, which accounted for its peculiar 
ervstallization. Messrs. Rushols and Meissner have since pub 
lished, ia Se hweigeer’s Journal, an account of a se ries of expe- 
riments, on 12 different specimens, in some of which they 
detected strontian, and in others none: they hence conclude 
that the strontian cannot be considered as the cause of the 
anomalous crystallization of the carbonate of lime, as their spe- 
cimens had all the same mineralogical characters. ‘This con- 
clusion 1s more confident than just: their objection to the small 
portion of strontian producing such smgular effe ‘cts, is unworthy 
of any enlightened observer of chemical phenomena. ‘The 

safest conclusion is, that a complete analysis of arragonite, by 
some nnpartial and experienced philos: ypher , IS still wanting. 
Barytes is much more common in England than cur author 
seems to think: very fine specimens of the sulphate are found 
at Beachy-head, Sussex, only a few miles east by south of the 
Newhaven-clith; where alumine, almost pure, has been found. 
The latter he dencuiuntes “subsulphate of alumine :” but we 
have specimens which contain very litte extraneous matter. Friend 
Phillips properly notices barium, as the metal of barytes, dis- 
covered by Sir El. Davy. ‘The learned professor of mineralogy 
at C ambridge, however, in a contemporary journal, has very 


mode stly appropriated to himself the merit of this discovery, 


aud for reasons almost as striking as his own transcendent 


scientific merits, has changed the name of barzwn into that of 
plutonium, “ because we owe it entirely to the dominion of 
Jue!” "Phe means used to decompose barytes by the Cams 
bridge professor, were a blow-pipe, having a condensing syringe, 
to which was attached a bladder containing a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gas. Explosive mixtures of these gasses have 
been lone familiar to every chemical reader, and repeatedly 
exhibited by nearly ail the public lecturers in che ‘misty. Whether 

this professor's splendid discovery (which was made about nine 
years before, by Sir H. Davy) will be more admired than his 
still-born system of miner: alogy, time must determine: but it 
has at least one paralle ‘| in the same author, that of his obser- 
vations and delimeations of the crystallizat ion of snow in Russia, 
which had been observed and delineated with much more 
accuracy, by Hooke, above a century ago. 


As we have already detained the reader so long on this neat 
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and convenient little volume, we shall present him with one 
other extract: it relates to the mineral provincially denominated 
dias, and by Kirwan ca/p, but which is here properly called 


“ Argitto-ferruginous limestone, which is found massive in beds, or in 
globular and spheroidal masses, traversed by veins of calcareous spar. It is 
tougher than common limestone, and is of a bluish black (blue lias), or 
greyish blue colour (white has); it has an sy iceous odour when breathed 
on, and when burnt is of a buff colour. Calp is composed of 68 per cent 
of carbonate of lime, 18 of silex, 75 of alumine, 2 of oxide of iron, 3 of 
carbon and bitumen, and 5 of water. It is quarried at Leixlip, near 
Dublin, (calp of Kirwan), and eccurs in beds at Aberthaw, in Glamorgan- 
shire, whence it has obtained the familiar name of Aberthaw limestone. 
The name of lias, which originally was provincial, has, of late, been much 
adopted by miner ralogists. ‘The blue and white varieties alternate with each 
other, generally in thin beds. ‘The lias encloses ammonites, and great variety 
of sea- -shells, and is remarkable for containing the remains of crocodiles 
at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. — Its geological situation is under the Oolite, as 
near Bath; and above the red marl, as m some parts of Somersetshire. It 
occurs 1D rag | masses in the blue clay of the isle of Sheppey, and of 
Highgate-hill, &c. (in the latter form it is generally called septaria). When 
burnt, it farms a cement, which has the property of setting very strongly 
under water, and for this reason was used in constructing the F ‘ddystone 
Lighthouse. (It is likewise the substance sold under the name of Parker’s 
cement.) 

* Lias has, of late, been employed 1 in a manner which merits notice, as 
being a branch of the curious and important art of multiplying copies of 
drawings or of penm: anship. A drawing is made on prepared paper, with 
a pec uliar ink: a slab of fias, perhaps an inch thick, is then heated, the 
drawing is placed upon it, and both are passed through a rolling-press. 
The paper is atterwards wetted, and washed from off the stone; but the 
ink, being of a gummy or glutinous quality, becomes in part absorbed by 
the stone, and remains. It is then ready for the printer. Previously to 
the taking of each i impression, fresh ink is added; but the stone is first 
wetted with a sponge, in order to prevent the ink, which is said con- 
siderably to resemble printer’s ink, and to be put on with a ball similar to 
that used by aneuene printers, trom adhering to it: the consequence is, 
that it adheres only to the ink absorbed by the stone from the paper on 
which the drawing was originally made: paper is then placed on the stone, 
and both are pi assed through a rolling-press as before. This art has been 
practised in Germany with great success, though, it is said, not precisely 
in the same manner; the practice there, being to make the drawing upon 
the stone, with a prepared ink, whence it may correctly be termed the 
Lithographic Art: the lias of that country is particularly adapted to it: 
some beautiful speci imens of this art may be seen in this country. It is 
also said, that copies of military drawings and orders were multiplied by 
this means to a very large amount, at the head-quarters of the armies 
Jately employed on the Continent. An artificial composition is sometimes 
used instead of lias.” 
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Arr. V.—Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. By 
Jane Tayitor. 12mo. London. 1816. 


Tis is of the School of Cowrer and Cranse; though, 
unfortunately, it bears a much stronger resemblance of the 
mauuer than of the beauties of these two powerful writers. 
There is very little of the lovely and quiet landscape of the first 
—his smoking villages, undulating bells, his sunshine, and the 
music of his woods ; or of his delightful and exquisite pictures 
of domestic comfort and rural retirement; or of his amiable 
egotism; and sull less of the high-toned and indignant eloquence 
which he pours upon the oppressors and the conquerors of the 
earth. Nor is there any attempt to imitate CRABBE in his use 
of those dark and stormy passions which shake the bosom; or of 
those more silent and déchirant sorrows which wring the heart ; 
nor yet in his power of exciting pain and disgust, by dwelling, 
in his own vigorous way, precisely upon those objects which a 
painter, less bold, and more solicitous about pleasing his 
readers, would have cast entirely into shade. But the authoress 
has adopted the manner of Cowpee in his quaint and half sar- 
castical style of drawing character, in the profusion of theolo- 
gical discussion with which this is contrasted, and in the abrupt 
and peculiar structure of his sentiment and versification; and 
that of CrasBe, in his selection of striking contrasts and corres- 
pondent associations; in his choice of prominent points; 
in the laborious and minute and L/emish finishing of his details ; 
in the total disregard of statelmess and emphasis; and in the 
love of dry humour, irony, and antithesis. ‘These are not the 
best propertics of these writers: but the selection of them for 
Imitation is, i itself, an evidence of a mind of no common 
strength. We must not expect, in these degenerate days, that 
first-rate poets are to rise ‘in clusters and in constellations,’ as 
they did in the golden times of Queen Elizabeth: we must be 
thankful for one suchas Crasee ina generation. Our readers 
must not, therefore, hope in this volume to meet with such tales 
as Hilen Orford, or Peter Grimes; Sir Eustace Grey, or the 
Hall of Justice ; or the display of such force of character- 
paiuting as they find in Edward Shore, or in the story called 
Resentment ; nor even with the charming freshness and fra- 
grance, and the rapture of repose which the poetry of Cowper 
breathes: but we will tell them what they may look for, and 
what they will find—some fineness of ¢act in the discernment 
of character, and a good deal of talent in unfolding it; an 
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inclination to irony, which is sometimes successful, but which 
has nothing like the epigrammatic pomt and olitter of Pops, 

nor the bitter and contemptnous ait of Cowprr. The abrupt 
and dry manner in which she makes the application of her exam- 
ple sometimes is amusing, but never very effective: in fine, het 
sarcasm, Where it hits, acids little to her strength or her terrors ; 
and where, from its weakness, it misses, (as it more frequently 
does,) it considerably takes away from tiem. ‘This deficiency 
in force seems rather to be caused by an anxious and over- 
strained delicacy about the feelings of those at whom she points 
her satire, than by any want of natural tendency that way.  In- 
deed her sarcasm is rather of a robust, and course, and vulgar 
form, than fine and poimted: but she ought to know that the 
opmions and manners to which she thinks it necessary to apply 
it at all, should be made to feel it. It is no reply to this, to say 
that the author is a woman; for unfortunately we all remem- 
ber Madame Du Derrann, Mademoiselle De Lespinasse, 
Madame De Sract, and a thousand other French women, 
who have possessed a vein of satire of the most powerful de- 
scription, and who have exercised that talent without regard to 
vulgar prejudices : and in our own country we have many female 
names scarcely less memorable. Our readers will discover too, 
m this volume, traces of a thinking and active mind, particu- 
larly on subjects of theology ; and ‘evidences of some reading, 
which, however, would have appeared to much greater advan- 
tage, if the allusions had not been made in a way w which reminds 
us so very strongly of the Royal Institution. However, we 
shall dwell no longer upon the general character of these 
Kssays, but shall present our readers with a few specimens, 
taken: from them without much labour of selection, which shall 
exemplify both the good and the bad qualities for which the 
book is remarkable. 

Our first shall be from the first Essay, which is entitled Pre- 
judice:. Miss Taylor speaks of the influences of taste upon our 
reason, in matters of religion; and the examples which she has 
chosen to illustrate her remarks, are well- selected, well- 


cotitrasted, and altogether exhibit ‘considerable vigour both of 
fancy and: expression. 


“‘ There is a tender, captivating glow 

Which certain views on certain objects throw. 
Taste and poetic feeling range alone, 

A fairy world exclusiv ely their own; 

And gather airy deticates that rise 

Where'er they turn, unseen by vulgar eyes. 
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Fheir dainty alimept serenely fhoats 

On every breeze — they live like gnats on motes, 

t a * a » ” ® @ * 
“When Pau! the walks of beauteous Athens trod, 

To point its children to their ‘ unknown God,’ 

If some refined’ Athenian, passing by, 

Heard that new doctrine, how would he reply ? 

Regarding first, with polish'd, scornful smile, 

The stranger’s figure and unclassic style, 

Perceiving then, the argument was bent 

Against the gods of his ‘establishinent, — 

He need but cast his tutor’d eye around, 

And in that glance he has an answer found : 

-—— Altars and theatres, and sacred groves, 

Temples and deities, where’er it roves: 

Fach long perspective that the eye pervades, 

Peopled with heroes, thick’ning as it fades; 

— Those awful torms that hold their silent sway, 

Matchless in grace, while ages roll away. 

There, softly blending with the ev'ning shade, 

Less light and less, the airy colonnade : 

Here, in magnificence of Attic grace, 

Minerva’s Tetnple, rising trom its base: 

Its spotless marble forming to the eye 

A ghostly outline on the deep blue sky :— 

‘ Enough —the doctrine that would undermine 

These forms of beauty cannot be divine.’ 

Thus taste would, doubtless, intercept his view 

Of that ‘strange ‘thing,’ which after all—was true. 
“ When Luther’s sun arose, to chase away 

The ‘ dim religious light’ of Romish day, 

Opposing, only, to the mellow glare 

Of gold and gems that deck the papal chair, 

And each i imposing pageant of che church,— 

Good sense, plain argument, and sound research,— 

Here taste, again, would prove a dang’rous guide, 

And raise a prejudice on error’s side. 

— Behold the slow procession move along! 

The Pontiff’s blessing on the prostrate throng; 

The solemn service, and the anthem loud, 

The altar’s radiance on the kneeling crowd.— 

Or seek, at summons of the convent bell, 

Deep, sacred shades, where fair recluses. dwell; 

See the long train of white-rob'd sisters come, 

Appearing now—now lost amid the gloom, 

Chaunting shrill vespers in the twilight dim, 

—The plaintive music of the virgin’s hymn. 

Then would not taste and fancy join the cry, 

Against the rude, barbarian heresy, 

That sought those sacred walls to overthrow, 

Aad rend the veil from that seducing show? 

And yet, according to our present light, 

That barb’rous, tasteless—heretic was right. "_P, 18—A1. 
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The following picture, we think, in spite of a good deal of 
mawkishness and bad taste, is very striking: it is of the same 
cast, but better than Cowrer’s ‘ Crazy Kate,’ and has a large 


portion of the force and oppressive sadness of CraBBE’s 
painting : 

“¢ Once in a town remote in Britain’s isle, 

A female stranger lodged in humble style: 

The village gossip, roused when first she came, 
At last discover’d little but her name ; 

And scandal, weary with its fruitless quest, 
Conjectur’d and invented all the rest. 

Her quiet habits, and abstracted cast, 
Repell’d inquiry, and it dropt at last. 

Her years were waning, and her whole array 
Bespoke neglect, indiff’rence, and decay ; 
Yet no wild look betray’d a wand’ring brain, 
—<At was not ‘ crazy Kate,’ nor ‘ crazy Jane ;’ 
Nor high expression mark’d some sudden fall, 
— A:common care-worn person—that was all. 

“‘ Year after year she wander’d up and down, 

’Mid the dull out-skirts of that little town : 
— She lov’d a lonely turn, but ’twas her way 
To put it off till towards the close of day ; 
And there, all winter long, she might be met 
Taking her walk as soon as sun was set.» 
When the dark sky foretold a stormy night, 
And all the parlour fires were blazing bright, 
— Just as their social parties came to meet, 
They used to see her pacing down the street. 
’Twas said she used a wishful eye to cast 

On such a lively circle as she pass’d, 

As though the smiling group and cheerful blaze 
Wak’d some remembrance of her early days; 
But still her lonely wand’rings would prefer, 
For she was strange to them, and they to her. 

“« Beyond the town some low, damp meadows lay, 
Through which a sluggish stream pursued its way ; 
Tall reeds in that slow, silent water stood, 

And curling vapours rested on its flood: 

— This walk she chose, and though it seem’d so dull, 
It pleas’d her much, because her heart was full; 
And there, unheeded by the passing breeze, 

She used to vent it, in such words as these: 

“‘* There’s something suits the temper of my mind 

In the deep bowlings of this wintry wind: 

How the sky low’rs! all darkly overspread, 

Save one horizon streak of awful red ; 

So low’rs my sky, and that bright line ap»ears, 
Like the last glimmer of departed years. 

If those who lov’d me then, could see this sight,~— 
= Me, wand’ring here on such a cheerless night, 
A’ poor, lone stranger in this friendless wild, 

How they would mourn for their deserted child! 
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But they are gone, and now these storms may blow, 

And I, unheeded, wander to and fro, 

And not in all this peopled world, find one 

To screen and cherish me as they had done. 

—I thought the world was kinder, and would prove 

Some compensation for my parents’ love; 

I thought of friends—that once united band 

With whom I used to journey hand in hand; 

But some are gone whence trav'ller ne’er returns, 

The rest are eager in their own concerns ; 

They might not spurn me, but I would not go 

To tax them with the burden of my woe, 

This rugged world affords, at last, no rest 

Like the safe covert of a parent’s breast. 

Oh, they had pity for my slightest pain, 

I never sought their sympathy in vain! 

—My dear indulgent father, how he strove 

To train and win me by his patient love; 

Endur’d my froward temper, and display'd 

A kind forbearance that was ill repaid! 

To thwart my little pleasures ever loth, 

They yielded much, he and my mother both: 

I was a sickly one, and all ber skill 

And all her pity came when I was ill; 

I can remember how she was distrest, 

And took more thought for me than all the rest ; 

And what a sweet relief it seem'd to be 

To lay my aching head upou her knee: 

Then she would moan, and stroke my sickly cheek, 

And I was better while I heard ler speake 

Thus I was foster’d, thus my early days 

She would enliven in a thousand ways, 

My slightest pleasure to her own prefer,— 

Yet, 1 grew up, and was not kind to her. 

I grew up selfish, full of thoughts and cares 

For my own good, but unconcern’d for theirs ; 

I had my tastes and pleasures, but despis’d 

The homespun comforts that my parents pria’d ; 

Warm friendships cherish’d, but f felt above 

The common claims of duteous, filial love: 

I gave cold service, but the smile that cheers, 

The softer tone that soothes decliving years, 

These I withheld—they felt it—and the dart 

That wounded them, now rankles in my heart. 

— They bad their failings,—ah, dear parents! how 

Those few infirmities are vanish’d now ! 

Would that I now ceuld bear them, now too late, 

Sustain and soothe instead of aggravate ! 

Would they could hear these wailings !—but they died— 

There, there they sweetly slumber, side by side! 

And would not lift a hand, nor raise an eye, 

To bid me cease from this shrill piercing cry. 

“’Twas thus, in those dull evenings, all alone, 

They say she used, at times, to make her moan: 
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And long frequented she the meadow’s side, 
In that desponding way :—at last she died.” Pp. 55—61. 


Our next extract shall be of a very different description ; 
has something like the tranchant vivacity of CowPEr. 


“Ye pow’rs fantastic ! goblin, sylph and fay, 
Whose subtle forms no laws material sway ; 
Ethereal essences, that dart and glide 
Wherever pleasure or caprice may guide ; 

Who leap with equal ease, if ye are bid, 

A lady’s thimble and a pyramid, 

And scale, alike regardless of a fall, 

The parlour fender and the Chinese wall ; 

Slip through a key-hole, ’neath the listed door, 
Or from the smallest crevice in the floor ; 

Or steer your way (and man’s devices mock) 
Through the dark mazes of a patent lock ;— 
Of you I sing not—but my theme shall be 

Of things as quick and volatile as ye, 

—Those busy, subtle pronouns, I and Me. 
Unsought and unexpected they appear ; 

No barriers heed they, and no laws revere, 
But wind and penetrate, with dext’rous force, 
Through all the cracks and crannies of discourse. 

“Of those with whom se/f proves the darling theme, 
Not all indulge it in a like extreme ; 

Some have the sense to cover it, no doubt; 
Would they had sense enongh to root it out! 
We therefore bring, as first upon the list, 

The loud, loquacious, vulgar egotist ; 

Whose I’s and Me's are scatter’d in his talk, 
Thick as the pebbles on a gravel walk. 
Whate’er the subject be, through thick and thin 
Himself is thrust, or squeezed, or sidled in. 
Conceiving thus his own importance swells, 

He makes himself a part of all he tells; 

And still to this he twists or winds it round,— 
Suppose his friend is married, sick, or drown’d, 
— He brought about the match, he lets you know, 
Told him about Miss B. a year ago; 

Or never shall forget, whate’er ensues, 

Uow much he felt when first he heard the news. 
A horseman, thrown, lay welt’ring in the mud ; 
He thought of something that would stop the blood. 
A neighbour had a quarrel with his wife,— 

He never saw such doings in his life! 

A fire broke out at midnight in the town ;— 

He started up, threw on his flannel gown, 
Seized an old hat, full twice as large as his, 
And said, says he,‘ I wonder where it is!’ 

Was doubtful if ’twere best to stay or go, 

And trembled like a leaf, from top to toe. 

In vain, at times, some modest stander by, 
Catching a pause, to make his brief reply, 
Cries, ‘ dear!’ or, ‘only think !’ or, ‘so did I;’ 


it 
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For he, by no such obstacles deterr’d, 
Runs on, must say his say, and will be heard.” Pp. 62—5. 


The following passages are very beautiful, and describe the 
feelings of the character represented with great truth : and our 
readers will not fail to perceive the quiet and solemn beauty in 
which the thoughts are clothed : 


“—’Tis Sabbath morning, and at early hour 

The poet seeks his own sequester’d bower: 

The shining landscape stretches full in view ; 

All Heav’n is glowing with unclouded blue; 

The hills lie basking in the sunny beams, 

Enrich’d with sprinkled hamlets, woods, and streams : 
And hark ! from tow’r and steeple, here and there, 
The cheerful chime bespeaks the hour of prayer. 
The poet’s inmost soul responsive swells 

To every change of those religious bells : 

His fine eye ranging o’er the spacious scene, 

With ecstasy unutterably keen; 

His mind exalted, melted, sooth'd, and free 

From earthly tumult, all tranquillity ;— 

{f this is not devotion, what can be? 

* But, gentle poet, wherefore not repair 
To yonder temple? God is worshipp’d there. 
Nay, wherefore should he?—wheretore not address 
The God of nature in that green recess ; 
Surrounded by his works, and not confin’d 
To rites adapted to the vulgar mind? 
* * * * * * * * 

“Let him distinguish (if he can indeed) 
Wherein his differs from the deist’s creed :— 

O, he approves the Bible, thinks it true ; 
(No matter if he ever read it through) 
Admits the evidence that some reject, 
For the Messiah professes great respect, 
And owns the sacred poets often climb 
Up to the standard of the true sublime. 

. & * rs * * * +. 

“The village church, in rev’rend trees array’d, 
His fav’rite haunt—he loves that holy shade ; 
And there he muses many an eve away, 

Though not with others, on the Sabbath day. 

Nor cares he how they spend the sacred hour, 

But—how much ivy grows upon the tow’r, 

Yes, the deluded poet can believe 

The soothing influence of a summer’s eve,— 

That sacred spot—the train of pensive thought, 

By osier’d grave and sculptur’d marble brought, 

The twilight gloom, the stillness of the hour, 

Poetic musings on a church-yard flower, 

The moonshine, solitude, and all the rest, 

Will raise devotion’s flame within his breast: 
2H 2 
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And while susceptive of the magic spell, 

Of sacred music, and the Sabbath bell, 
And each emotion nature’s form inspires, 

He fancies this is all that God requires. 

“Indeed, the Gospel would have been his scoff, 

If man’s devices had not set it off ; 
For that which turns poor non-conformists sick, 
Touches poetic feeling to the quick. 

—The Gothic edifice, the vaulted dome, 
The toys bequeath’d us by our cousin Rome,-—~ 
The pompous festival, the splendid rite, 

The mellow window’s soft and soothing light, 

The painted altar, and the white-rob’d priest, 
(Those gilded keep-sakes from the dying beast) 
The silken cassock, and the sable gown— 

Make other less agreeable things go down: 

Like him, how many! (could we make the search) 
Who, while they hate the Gospel, love ‘ the Church.’ 

“That Gospel, preach’d by Jesus to the poor ; 

Simple, sublime, and spiritual and pure,— 

Is not constructed, and was ne’er design’d, 

To please the morbid, proud, romantic mind ; 
’Tis not in flow’rs, or fields, or faney found ; 

Nor on Arcadian, nor on holy ground ; 

’Tis not in poetry, ’tis not in sound ; 

Not even where those infant lips respire, 

A heav’n of music from the fretted quire ; 
Chaunting the prayer or praise in highest key, 
—Te Deum, or Non nobis, Domine. Pp. 79—87. 


This child of fancy is contrasted by the author with a person 
whose name will, no doubt, startle modern readers — an I[tine- 
rant-—and greatly to the advantage of the latter. We have only 
room for the conclusion of the description. 


‘A brief, coarse meal, at some unseemly board, 
Snatch’d as the hasty intervals afford, 

Fresh from the crowded preaching-house, to meet 
The keen night vapour, or the driving sleet ; 

And then the low, damp bed, and yet the best 

The homely hamlet yields its weary guest ; 

And more than all, and worse than all to bear, 
Trial of cruel mockings every where, - 

That persecution, which whoever will 

Love Jesus Christ in truth, shall suffer still; 

—Not such, indeed, as his forefathers saw, 
(Thanks to the shelt’ring arm of civil law,) 

But scorn, contempt, and scandal, and disgrace, 
Which hunt His followers still, from place to place: 
—Such are the hardships that his sickly frame 
Endures, and counts it joy to suffer shame. Pp. 90, 91. 


But we are by no means so well pleased with the way in’ 
which the contrast is presented ; it is done with a bitterness 
which the authoress has never ventured:to pour upon Vice. 
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“ Now, let the light of nature-boasting man, 
‘Do so with his enchantments,’ if be can! 
Nay, let him slumber in luxurious ease, 
Beneath the umbrage of his idol trees ; 
Pluck a wild daisy, moralize on that, 
And drop a tear for an expiring gnat, 
Watch the light clouds o’er distant hills that pass, 
Or write a sonnet to a blade of grass. P. 92. 


The following passage is another good example of the pretty 
and playful liveliness in which the authoress delights to m- 


dulge : 


“¢ He sold his house, relenting all the while ; 
And built his cottage, quite in cottage style. 
Each rural ornament was quick bespoke ; 
And down they came, all fresh from London smoke. 
The tasty trellis o'er the front is seen, 
With rose and woodbine woven in between : 
Within, the well-paid artist lays it out, 
To look ten times more rural than without ; 
The silver paper, or the stucco’d wall, 
Are here discarded—-’tis enchantment all.--« 
Arcadian landscapes, ’neath Italian skies, 
Profusely glew, and ‘ Alps o’er Alps arise?’ 
In bright relief Corinthian columns stare, 
Intwin’d with leaves that grow by magic there; 
And there you sit, all safe and snug at home, 
And gaze at Spain and Turkey, Greece and Rome. 
“ Ah, there he sits! poor Feliz, sits and yawns, 
In spite of paper trees and painted lawns, 
-—-It did at first, when all was fresh and new, 
While people wonder’d, for a day or two; 
But always, always, that eternal view ! 
Yes, there they are! behold it when he will, 
The dancing shepherds always standing still; 
The mountains glowing just the same as ever; 
And there the rising sun, that rises never; 
Oh, he would give the gaudy trappings all, . 
For a brown wainscot or a whited wall!” Pp. 95, 96. 


We must also give our readers these verses: 


“ A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane; 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And gilds the fringe again : 

The window’s Gothic frame-work falls 

In oblique shadow on the walls. 


* And since those trappings first were new, 
' How many a cloudless day, 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 
Has come and pass’d away ! 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice-work of shade ! 
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“ Crumbled beneath the hillock green 
The cunning hand must be, 

That carv’d this fretted door, I ween, 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis ; 

And now the worm hath done her part, 

In mimicking the chisel’s art. 


««..-In days of yore (as now we call) 
When the first James was king ; 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
Hither his train did bring; 

All seated round in order due, 

With broider’d suit and buckled shoe. 


“On damask cushions, set in fringe, 
All reverently they knelt: 
Prayer-books, with brazen hasp and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt, 
Each holding in a lily hand, 
Responsive at the priest’s command. 


“¢ Now, streaming down the vaulted aisle, 
The sunbeam, long and lone, 

Illumes the characters awhile 
Of their inscription stone ; 

And there, in marble hard and cold, 

The knight and all his train behold. 


“ Outstretch’d together, are express'd 
He and my lady fair ; 

With hands uplifted on the breast, 
In attitude of prayer ; 

Long-visag’d, clad in armour, he, 

With ruffled arm and bodice, she. 


* Set forth, in order as they died, 
The numerous offspring bend ; 
Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone.” Pp. 115—117, 


The following thought is striking and original : the authoress 
has been describing the business of a summer’s-day in a town, 
and tlrus concludes : 


“* Thus clos’d that merry summer’s day ; 
And would you ask me how 

You might the busy scene survey, 
And see those faces now? 


“ Then hither turn—yon waving grass 
And mould’ring stones will show; 

For these transactions came to pass 
A hundred years ago.” Pp, 127, 128. 
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The next picture which we shall present to our readers shall 
be one which, we think, is not unworthy of CRABBE, whose 
style it very much resembles, in the minuteness of the details, 
and in the general air and character of the subject and its 
execution : 


“¢ Down a close street, whose darksome shops display 
Old clothes and iron on both sides the way ; 
Loathsome and wretched, wheice the eye in pain, 
Averted turns, nor seeks to view again; 

Where lowest dregs of human nature dwell, 

More loathsome than the rags and rust they sell ;— 
A pale mechanic rents an attic floor ; 

By many a shatter’d stair you gain the door: 

Tis one poor room, whose blacken’d walls are hung 
With dust that settled there when he was young. 
The rusty grate two massy bricks displays, 

To fill the sides, and make a frugal blaze. 

y The door unhing’d, the window patch’d and broke; 
The panes obscur’d by half a century’s smoke: 
There stands the bench at which his life is spent ; 
Worn, groov'’d, and bor’d, and worm-devour’d, and bent: 
Where daily, undisturb’d by foes or friends, 

In one unvaried attitude be bends. 

/ His tools, long practis’d, seem to understand 
Scarce less their functions, than his own right hand. 
With these he drives his craft with patient skill; 
Year after year would find him at it still: 

The noisy world around is changing all, 
War follows peace, and kingdoms rise and fall ; 
France rages now, and Spain, and now the Turk ; 

a Now victory sounds ;—but there he sits at work ! 
A man might see him so, then bid adieu,— 
Make a long voyage to China or Peru ; 

There traffic, settle, build ; at length might come, 
Alter'd, and old, and weather-beaten home, 

And find bim on the same square foot of floor, 
On which he left him twenty years before. 

—The self same Lench, and attitude, and stoal, 
The same quick movement of his cunning tool; 
The very distance ’twixt his knees and chin, 

As though he had but stepp’d just out and in. 

“ Such is his fate—and yet you might descry 

A latent spark of meaning in his eye. 

—That crowded shelf beside his bench, contains 

One old, worn, volume that employs his brains: 

Witi algebraic lore its page is spread, 

Where a and 6 contend with x ana ¢ :— 

Sold by some student from an Oxford hall, 

— Bought by the pound upon a broker's stall, 

On this it is his sole delight to pore, 

Farly and late, when working time ig o’er; 
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But oft he stops, bewilder’d and perplex’d, 
At some hard problem in the learned text; 
Pressing his hand upon his puzzled hrain, 

At what the dullest school-boy could explain. 

“ From needful sleep the precious hour he saves, 
To give his thirsty mind the stream it craves: 
There, with his slender rush beside him plac’d, 
He drinks the knowledge in with greedy haste, 
At early morning, when the frosty air 
Brightens Orion and the northern Bear, 

His distant window, ’mid the dusky row, 
Shows a dim light to passenger below. 

~—A light more dim is flashing on his mind, 
That shows its darkness, and its views confin’d. 
Had science shone around his early days, 
Tlow had his soul expanded in the blaze ! 

But penury bound him, and bis mind in vain 
Struggles and writhes beneath her iron chain. 

“* —At length the taper fades, and distant cry 
Of early sweep bespeaks the morning nigh: 
Slowly it breaks,—and that rejoicing ray, 

That wakes the healthful country into day, 

Tips the green hills, slants o’er the level plain, 
Reddens the pool, and stream, and cottage pane, 
And field, and garden, park, and stately hall,-— 
Now darts obliquely on his wretched wall. 

He knows the wonted signal; shuts his book, 
Slowly consigns it to its dusty nook ; 

Looks out awhile, with fixt and absent stare, 

On crowded roofs, seen through the foggy air ; 
—-Stirs up the embers, takes his sickly draught, 
Sighs at his fortunes, and resumes his craft.” Pp. 134—9. 


Notwithstanding the length of our extracts, we cannot refrain 
from giving this imitation of Pope, which has considerable 


merit ; 


— “Tis trite to praise the country’s green retreats, 
Oppos’d to city smoke and noisy streets ; 
And scores of epithets, all ready strung, 
That theme will furnish to be said or sung. 
The limpid streamlet, and the whisp’ring breeze, 
Slip into rhyme with such spontaneous ease, 
That he must be an humble scribe indeed, 
Who could not write it—or who loves to read.” P. 146. 


We have scarcely left space to give examples of the defects 
of these Essays; but our readers will have anticipated us in 
discovering many of them, commingled with those beauties 

' which we have selected. The versification is often, as they 
must have remarked, singularly rugged and uncouth in its struc- 
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ture; a fault which, whether it proceeds from negligence or 
affi ctation, is equally detestable. ‘Ihe authoress, to be sure, is 
an imitator of Cowrer; but she ought not to have suffered 
the imitari aveo to have so influenced her taste as to lead her to 
believe that his harsh and abrupt lines, or the quaintness and 
oddity of Crass, added any beauty or force to their poetry. 
She often shows symptoms of very bad taste :—the following 
passage is downright vulgarity ; 


“ Tt seems too much for either side to boast 
The right in every contest, if in most : 
Yet, your true partizan from none withdraws, 
But lends his talents out to every cause. 
Each new encounter prompt to undertake, 
Asking no questions first for conscience’ sake ; 
"lis not for him the right and wrong to sift, 
Enough to know Ais party wants a lift ; 
And, tho’ so hazardous none other can, 


He buldly takes the field with— I’m your man!’ ” Pp. 25, 26. 


There is often, too, a deluge of words poured out upon a very 
common thought, or upon no thought at all: in charity to our 
readers we give only one specimen: 


* Blind to ourselves,—to others not less blind, 
We slowly learn to understand mankind. 
Sanguine and ardent, indispos’d to hold 
The cautious maxims that our fathers told, 

We place new objects in the fairest light, 

And offer gen’rous friendship at first sight. 
Expect, (though not the first-rate mental pow’rs) 
A mind, at least, in unison with ours ; 

Free from those meaner faults, that most conspire 
To damp our love, if not put out its fire. 

Cold o’er the heart the slight expression steals, 
That first some trait of character reveals ; 

Some fault, perhaps, less prominent alone, 

But causing painful friction with our own. 

Long is the harsh, reluctant thought supprest, 
We drive the cold suspicion from our breast ; 
But when confirm’d, our gen’rous love condemn, 
Turn off disgusted with the world and them ; 
Resolve no more at Friendship’s fane to serve, 
And call her names she does not quite deserve. 
But this is rash-—+£xperience would contess 
That friendship’s very trailties chill us less 
(Sincere and well-intentioned all the while) 
Than the world’s complaisant and polish’d smile, 
With other chattels, nameless in my verse, 
Friends must be held ‘ for better and for worse ;* 
And that alone true friendship we should call, 


Which undertakes to love us faults and all; 
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And she who guides this humble line could prove, 

There is, there is, such candid gen’rous love, 

And from the life, her faithiul hand could paint 

Glowing exceptions to her own complaint.” Pp. 46—48, 


These are great defects; but they are far more pardonable 
than their opposites—than the finery and gawds with which 
some others trick out their poetical prettinesses. Most of them 
give evidence, from their nature, that they are the errors of a 
mind stronger than ordinary ; and we shall for this reason always 
be ready to assist the author with our opinions and advice. 
We are led to think, from several hints in this book, that she 
is not one of those persons who have some equally foolish 
and paradoxical theory of poetry in their fancies; and we 
trust that she has good sense enough to listen to admonition, 
even if it proceed from a reviewer. At all events, whether she 
chooses to attend to it or not, it shall not be withheld; but we 
shall always exhort her to hold on in her present course, (how- 
ever unpleasant may be some of the paths through which she 
requires her readers to follow her,) rather than to turn aside into 
that flowery and enchanted ground, whose air has been famous 
since the days of Cuaucer for producing that happy oblivion 
of things, which has been set forth under many similitudes, and 
is in these days known to us by the name of sleep. We have 
been for some time threatened with the narcotic influences of 
this atmosphere, having lately heard much of “ flowery rocks,” 
aud “soft Elysian plains,” and the “ cooling western breeze,” 
which is always sure to “whisper through the trees,” — and 
“crystal streams with pleasing murmurs,” have lately flowed 
more copiously than usual through our modern poems: all 
which symptoms are very alarming, and, we fear, prognosticate 
an epidemic of the above-mentioned description. We are glad, 
therefore, to meet with one whose poetry indicates nothing of 
all this ; and we have resolved, for that reason, to set her forth as 
an example to some who are as far above her in genius, as they 
are beneath her in the possession of that quality which Milton 
considered as “ the prime wisdom.” 

‘The length to which our quotations haye extended speak our 
Opinion upon the merits of these poems. The young authoress 
will, we doubt not, produce something very superior to them ; 
as she has now far exceeded the promise of her childhood, 
exhibited in the Original Hymns and Poems for Infant Minds, 
How much does the present attempt raise her above those 
ingenious persons, who indite sonnets full of nonsense and 
melaucholy,— and talk of their eternal Petrarchs, aud Lauras, 
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and nightingales, and moonlight, and village bells, and pour away 
Effusion on Effusion with the most resolute defiance of common 
sense as well as of all rules of poetry! And what a lesson 
does this little volume teach to the WorpswortTus, the CoLE- 
RipGEs, and hoc genus omne, with the whole herd of their 
imitators! They may here see how by the mere force of 
common-sense views of matters of fact, an effect is produced 
infinitely more powerful than they, with all their learnmg, and 
metaphysics, and transcendentalism, can give to their whimsical 
representations : to their beggar-women in white caps; their 
idiot-boys; their leech-gatherers; their mastiff-bitches; their 
philosophical pedlars; their Martha Rays in red cloaks, and 
their Alice Fells in duffil ones; their fantastical schoolmasters ; 
and their affected ravings about small Celandines ; aud their long 
and unintelligible stories about baptizing places with new names, 
after the fashion of the Methodists ; and a hundred other persons 
and things equally consistent and interesting. Mr. Worps- 
wort and Mr. CoLeriDGE are persons of great talents and 
genius; but what talents or genius can render those things 
poetical, which are in themselves mean and ludicreus? No 
powers, however applied, can preserve the subjects themselves 
from ridicule, and this ridicule is generally extended, even at 
present, to the authors of the attempt to do so; and, in future 
times, it will be inherited solely by them, by the decision of 
those dispensers of fame, who know the names of COLERIDGE 
and WorpsworrnH only by their chivalrous enterprise. If 
they preach a new doctrine, therefore, they have put a good 
deal upon hazard; and they have declared themselves ready to 
suffer exclusion from the temple of immortality in the cause, 
rather than that the washing-tubs, and old hats, and baby-houses, 
which they have so zealously laboured to commemorate, should 
not take a conspicuous place there, among the remains of demi- 
gods, and heroes, and poets. How humbling is it to reflect, 
that the profuse talents which such men possess, should haye 
been employed in the defence of a paradox ; in the support of 
a schism! ‘The party has been lately weakened by the defec- 
tion of Mr. Sournry, who has now receded from his old 
poetical principles, as well as from his old political ones; and, 
we suppose, has acquired about as great an increase of respect- 
ability by the desertion of the one as of the other. Aud how 
deplorable is it, that a parallel between such persons and the 
authoress of the Essays before us, istead of being ridiculous, 
should, as far as judgment and nature are concerned, be pro- 
digiously to the advantage of the latter ! 


| 
’ 
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Art. VI.—1. Monody on the Death of the Right Honourable 
R. B. Sheridan, written at the Request of a Friend, to be 
spoken at Drury Lane Theatre. 8vo. London. 1816. 


2,.A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
By Cuarves Puittips, Esq. 8vo. London. 1816. 


Tue ashes of Sheridan have not been suffered to rest in 
peace; Bedlam and Parnassus broke loose at the same 
moment with his spirit. His long abode in the purgatory 
of poverty and ingratitude, it seems, was not sufficient to 
expiate the sins which he committed in this life; and a 
punishment far more intense has been prepared for him in 
the hell of panegyrical scribbling. This consummation, 
though little to be wished, was much to have been dreaded ; 
and poets, noble and ignoble, have accordingly contributed 
their aid to the work of retribution. ‘The damnatory 
praises of the two authors whose productions we have 
placed at the head of this article, however, because the 
will be most generally read, are the most ruthless inflic- 
tions with which his memory has been visited: and the 
turgid nonsense of the first, and the twisted absurdity of 
the second, will be echoed by the million, for the sake of 
these faults, as well as for the sake of the mighty dead over 
whose sepulchre these weeds, not flowers, have been 
thrown. 

The first is generally ascribed to Lord Byron, If it be 
really his, he has a second time shown the public that, in 
spite of the glowing fruits which his genius has produced, 
there yet remains that rude graft in the stock, which gave 
us the Hours of Idleness and Ennui, The Prologue on the 
re-edification of Drury Lane Theatre, has luckily been for- 
gotten by the public. Of the other author we have for- 
merly spoken at some Jength: and the present piece, which 
he has in pure kindness bestowed upon the public, has con- 
vinced us, that in spite of all our admonitions, Mr. Phillips 
still remains Mr. Phillips; and that this idiosyncrasy is 
always evident, whether he steals from Curran or per- 
verts Cicero; whether he overwhelms with his damning 
eulogies Lord Erskine or Sueripan; whether he writes 
prose full of all the common-places of poetry, or poetry full 
of all the common-places of prose. We would not wil- 
lingly give our readers a too powerful dose of these two 
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narcotics: but we think it right to present them with a 
specimen of what every one has read, and which, perhaps, 
many of them may have admired. As it is our oflice, how- 
ever, to point out the faults rather than the beauties of the 
productions which come under our critical examination, 
(for the world is always ready enough to bestow its praises 
where it is pleased,) we shall proceed to show, that in de- 
tached passages, the Monody, in spite of its imposing glit- 
ter of surface, is not only destitute of any thing like high 
poetry, but that the muse which inspired it almost unte 
formly drags along the ground; that it is not only unpoeti- 
eal, but unintelligible; and that its author has clearl 
shown what would seem self-evident, (if the author of the 
Naiad and a few others of that class did not contradict it,) 
that poetry does not consist in setting the rules of com- 
mon sense and syntax at defiance. 

Of the character of Mr. Philips’s poetry we cannot 
speak ; fortunately we never read his Emerald Isle; but it 
seems to be of a school which existed in Porr’s days as 
well as in our own; among whose disciples its founder 
places the immortal names of AmBrRosr, Puitips, and Sir 
Ricnarp, and Wetstep, and the Laureate*. ‘The rest 
were long to tell. A stiff-necked race trod in their steps in 
spite of the Dunciad, and the breed is still kept up in our 
times, in defiance of the Baviad, the Meviad, and the Pur- 
suits of Literature. 

The Monody opens with the following lines, of which we 
confess ourselves unable to make any thing; nor can we 
distinguish any analogy between the thoughts and the me- 
taphors under which they are presented : 


“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 

In suinmer’s twilight weeps iiselfaway, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart—as dew along the flower ? 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where ‘Lime 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 
Who hath not shared that calm so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak, but weep, 
A holy concord—and 4 bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy.with suns that set ? 


* To some readers it may be doubtful whether we here allude to Mr. 
Cisper, or to Mr. Sourusry; we therefore add this note to declare that 
Mr, Cieser is the person to whom we refer. 


; 
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’Tis not harsh sorrow—but a tenderer woe, 

Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness—but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection—a transparent tear,” &c. Pp. 5, 6. 


The next passage is very different; it is original, and full 
of beauty : 
“ Even as the tenderness that hour instills 
When summer's day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
When all of Genius which can perish—dies.” P. 6. 


In the following extract there is a strange mixture of 
metaphor, and a great deal of common-place and quaint- 
ness. 
“ A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 
Hath passed from day to darkness—io whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeathed—no name, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! s 
The flash of Wit—the bright Intelligence, 
The beam of Song—the blaze of Eloquence, 
Set with their Suan—but still have lett behind 
The enduring produce of immortal Mind, 
Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon, ‘ 
But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced—and lightened over all, 
To cheer—to pierce—to please—or to appall,” &c. Pp.6, 7. 


We are next told that the characters of his dramas are 
“bright with the Aues of bis Promethean heat,” a phrase , 
which we do not understand ; and (which is equally unintel- 
ligible) that they are 


“A halo of the light of other days, 
Which still the splendour of its orb betrays.” P. 8. 


There is considerable force, however, in the expression of 
what follows, though there is nothing very striking or 
original in the sentiment : 


“ But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own, 

Sull let them pause—Ah! little do they know 

That what to them seemed Vice might be but Woe- 
* Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fixed for ever to detract or praise, 

Repose denies her requium to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
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The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 

Stands sentinel—accuser—judye—and spy, 

The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the vain, 

The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 

Behold the bost! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

Distort the truth-—accumulate the fie, 

And pile the Pyramid of Calumny ! 
“ These are his portion—but if joined to these 

Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 

To soothe Indignity—and face to face 

Meet sordid Rage—and wrestle with Disgrace, 

To find in Hope but the renewed caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness— 

if such may be the Ills which men assail, 

What marvel ifat last the mightiest tail?” Pp. 8—10. 


The Monody concludes with the following lines, which 
contain, by way of epigram, a wretched imitation of the 
wretched conceit of the Ltalian poet : 

“ Long shall we seek his likeness—!ong in vain, 
And turn to all of bim which may remain, 

Sighing that nature formed but one such man 

And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan!” P. 11. 


We have said that the poetry of Mr. Phillips is of the 
school of Martinus Scriblerus, and we go on to point outa 
few of its characteristics in his poem. A _ preface, written 
in the worst style of his worst speeches, gives us, at no 
smal] length, the very novel information, that Mr. Sheridan 
possessed variety of talent; at least, this is the only mean- 
ing that we can discover in the following extravagant 
diatribe : 7 

What scene did not his life iiumine! 


7 What circle has not his loss 
eclipsed! Another Burke may chain 


y the senate ; avother Shakspeare crowd 
the theatre ; another Curran tuscinate the board: another Moore enchant 
ee - another Hampden vindicate the lond : but where shall we be- 
wold their bright varicties again combined, concentrating, as it we 
several lights in one refulgent orb that ni ae chad umuuas a heen 
uncreated !” P. 7. ; en 


Of the passage which follows, we can make nothing at 
all, notwithstanding all the labour of thought which we 


th bestowed upon it: it seems from its tuue and its redo- 
ence of nonsense, to have been originally a part of the 


—— 


. 
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‘ Garland,’ and by a blunder, not unfrequently committed, 
to have been printed as prose : 


“ Far am I from the vanity of conveying, that the simple wreath which 
I have woven to bis memory can do any justice either to his merits, or to 
my own feelings; it is the offering RATHER OF AFFECTION THAN OF JUS- 
rice: called from the wild mountains of the unhappy Island, which seemed 
to give him at once both his birth and his character. Who is there that 
has studied Sheridan without recognising the human epitome of Ireland ? 
Who is there that has not traced the same strange and peculiar character- 
istics! the careless magnificence, the burning passion, the enchanting 
eloquence, the ready wit, the generous devotion, the prompt and thought- 
less prodigality of self, that fling their alternate shade and sunshine over 
the uncultured loveliness of her landscape. Alas! too strikingly has the 
resemblance closed ; and to the indelible disgrace of those who have de- 
serted both, the noble heart that offered all its treasures at the sbrine of 
friendship, has been suffered to perish in unpitied penury.” Pp. 7, 8. 


What does all this mean? 

Though Mr. Phillips is the first orator who, with equal 
talents, has descended into the ‘ blind abysses’ of the 
bathos, he is by no means the first versifier who has ‘ trod 
with steady step that downward road.’ Indeed he has not 
even attempted to explore a new path; he has merely kept 
the beaten way which Martinus Scriblerus first explored, 
but he bas kindly given us a specimen of almost every 
flower which ever grew on the banks of the waters of ob- 
livion, and has added to the anthology a few from his own 
hortus siccus. ‘The plants of these regions, however, being 
powerfully narcotick, we must refrain from presenting too 
large or too potent extracts. 

First, he is a complete master of the anti-natural, or unac- 
countable way of thinking. Genius and honour have often been 
personified, sometimes with much beauty: but Mr. Phil- 
lips is pleased to liken the one to a brooch, and the other to a 
lady’s ring: 

“ With the gem of his Genius he brightened the throne, 
But held the rich brilliant of Honour his own.” P. 9. 


2. Of the periphrasis, or circumlocution; which is admir- 
ably fitted to conceal absence of meaning: 


“ He is gone—but where will the shades of power 

That lived in the light he gave, 

The swarms that basked in his Summer hour 

And glittered o’er his grave? 

Where will that hollow, heartless train 

That fled his couch of want and pain, 

Ob! where will they look on his likeness again?” P. 11, 
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3. Of the mixture of figures. 


“ Did all forget that frightful storm 
When furious Gallia’s anarch form 
Stalked wildly o’er the wave, 

Till ocean’s pure imperial gem 

Hung quivering in the diadem— 

He waved (himself an angel host) 

His Abdiel arm to save.” Pp. 12, 18. 


“ Neath his mind’s creative ray 
O’er every fault there sprung such flowers, 
All wrath was charmed away!” P. 13. 


4. Of the jargon. 


“ India, in her heart’s blood dyed, 
Brandish’d her fetters at his side, 

And half forgot an empire’s shame 

In wonder at his words of flame.” P. 12. 


“€ The breathing of that vernal mind.” P. 11. 


‘* Farewell, farewell, bright spirit of the sky ! 

Star of green Erin’s glorious galaxy ! 

When with a throbbing heart she shall survey 

The friends and glories of her wintry day ; 

Genius shail proudly point her patriot’s tomb, 

Aud in their blended tears thy laurels bloom.” P. 15. 


“ Where shall the orphan Drama find 
The morning of that eye?” P.11, 


5. Of the hyperbole, or impossible. 


“ Erect not now Earth’s emblematic stone, 
The starry regions brighten in his fame, 
And ruin rolling o’er the crumbled throne, 
Can but regenerate that deathless name.” P. 14. 


6. Of the inanity, or nothingness. 


“ Oh who can depict the diversified ray 

That illumines the diamond and—hera/ds the day ! 
That flings its bright veil o’er the blushes of even, 
And blends in the rainbow the riches of Heaven ! 
Such alone may describe, &c.  P. 10. 


“ Deserted left, while Famine raised his bier, 
And even legal rapine dropt a tear.” P. 14. 


7. Of the tautology. 


** Pale Poverty’s cloud—or Ingratitude’s gloom 
Can darken that spirit no more! P. 6, 
“‘ He is gone to the angels that lent him their lyre, 
; He is gone to the world whence he borrowed his fire.” P. 9. 
No. XIX.—Vox. [L.—Aug. Rev. al 
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8. Of the technical style. 
“ Heraldry own’d the high patent of God.” P. 10. 


9. Of the florid style. 


| } “ Where shall the orphan drama find 

The breathing of that vernal mind— 

The morning of that eye— 

Beneath whose glance of living light, 

A new creation bland and bright, 

Enchain’d the ear and charm’d the sight ; 
Whose streams of liquid diamond roll’d 
Their orient rill o’er sands of gold!” P. 11. 


10. Of the fintcal style, which Mr. Phillips most affects. 


“ He is gone—but his memory sheds a ray, 

That e’en in sorrow cheers ; 

As sinking on the ocean surge, 

Beneath the dulcet sea-maid’s dirge, 

The glorious God of parting day 

’ Blushes a beam o’er the evening grey, , 
: To chase creation’s tears.” Pp. 10, 11. 


j ' “ Sense bow’d abash’d to the bondage of soul, 
f And Reason drank pearls dissolv’d in the bowl!” P, 10. 


* Time, amid the laughing hours, , 
Cover’d his wing with fancy’s flowers, 


Blessing the bondaye of her bowers, 


\ The spell of mirth and minstrelsy.” P. 12. 


*€ Genius shall weave his amaranthine wreath, 
1 And airy seraphs chaunt his requiem.” P. 14. 
11. Of the antithesis, or contradiction. 
) Mr. P. says, at page 9, that 
i “* Pale Poverty’s cloud, or Ingratitude’s gloom, 
Can darken that spirit no more.” 
And yet he tells us a little after, that ‘his name was 
cloudless.’ : 


“ He died without wealth—save the wealth of his fame.” 


“ Nor feign the mockery of woe for him.” 


12. Nor is the paranemasia, or pun, forgotten. 

b “ woman’s love. 

i | Oh love, how rare! that shunning fortune’s day, 
Reserves tor sorrow’s night its /unar ray.” 


The author of “The Pleasures of Memory” is styled, 
with all the pomp of inverted commas, 
“‘ the kindred bard, to ‘ Memory’ dear.” 


fhe 


i | Now does any man, can any man on the outside of S¢. 
Luke's, believe that the memory of Sheridan is honoured by 
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the drunken prose of Mr. Phillips, or by the tamer nonsense 
of the author of the “ Monody?” And do not the libations 
which they have poured on his grave rather proceed from 
ostentation of affection, and exuberance of hyperbole, than 
from a regard either to the fitness of the offering, or to the 
character of him to whose praise they are dedicated ? 

We shall sam up this article with a few remarks on the 
character of the lamented person whom our poets have at- 
tempted to commemorate. 

The eloquence of Sheridan is by no means of so high an 
order as the idolaters of his memory labour to persuade us. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are wit and ingenuity—but 
his wit is frequently without polish, and bis ingenuity without 
dignity. He had great copiousness of language—but this 
facility was fatal. He did not perceive the frequent absence 
of meaning, which was hid uader the glowing phrases and 
lofty metaphors, which his imagination could so abundantly 
deal out. His eloquence, in its loftier parts, resembles that 
of Burke, more than any other model—but the thoughts of 
Burke had always a cerrespondent grandeur, while the 
magnificence of Sheridan was often in the language and 
imagery alone. Burke was a man of taste, as well as of 
splendid fancy, and his illustrations are always fit as well as 
ornamental—but Sheridan was one of the unregulated chil- 
dren of fancy; and he generally seizes upon the com- 
parison which is nearest, not on that which is best. He 
had the fault of dwelling too long upon his metaphors—he 
pursues them to their utmost limits, and exposes them to us 
on every side. Few illustrations will bear this—and those 
which can bear it, ought to be left to the fancy. People 
do not like to have their imaginations led along by another. 
— Burke was sometimes guilty of this fault. Every one res 
members, among many instances in both, the passage about 
“ the forest,” in Sheridan’s Speeches on the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and a hundred illustrations drawn from 
mechanics by Burke. 

Sheridan affected sarcasm—but he could no more equal 
Pitt in that talent, than he could imitate the sonorous decla- 
mation, and the stateliness, and the balanced rhythm of the 
Orations of that statesman. Pitt was the first who intros 
duced that peculiar vein of sarcasm into the senate, and it 
became an engine of prodigious power in his’ hands. 
‘The wit of Sheridan had vivacity, and not bitterness—it was 
a weapon that uritated, but did not wound deeply. His 

212 
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severest passages are those in which his wit has nothing to 
do. tis often ingeniously turned; but it wants the digni- 
fied character which the wit of senates ought to possess. 
He stoops to a pun, even in his airiest flights—“ for a 
quibble he loses the world, and is content to lose it.”——The 
dialogue of his comedies is of a character completely dif- 
ferent—their language is full of faultless elegance. His 
persons are admirably drawn and brought out; but, with the 
exception of Mrs. Candour in the School for Scandal, we 
cannot give them the praise of much force, or originality of 
design. But it is most ludicrous to hear the name of Sheri- 
dan proclaimed as the name of a great poet: and we believe 
that this honour would have pape to that great man 
equally new and surprising. His songs have a great deal of 
delicacy, and some epigrammatic point ; and the rest of his 
verse which we have seen is full of elegant conceits and 
ornaments—* pien d’amori, e pien di fior’”—but there is no- 
thing about it that deserves to be called poetry. 

Of the events of Sheridan’s public life the world is suffi- 
ciently informed; and the tenor of his private conduct is 
unfortunately equally public. Even his antagonists have 
never attempted to cast a shadow over the purity and con- 
sistency of his politics: but this is a delicate part of our 
subject—our limits, too, forbid us to proceed further. We 
should not have animadverted with so much severity upon 
the distinguished person who has been its theme, or have ven- 
tured to draw his frailties from their dread abode, if the 
authors before us, and a few others, had not attempted to 
persuade us that he was graced with all the powers and with 
all the virtues under heaven. 

We take leave of this subject, with a remark on the 
style of the pieces with which we prefaced our article. 
They seem to believe that a monody should be written in 
the spirit, and with all the drawling encomium, of a modern 
epitaph, ‘They have brought no flowers that hang the 
peusive head, and which, adorned with dim figures and sad 
embroidery, may deck his grave ; but they have been profuse 
of plants of gaudy colours and intoxicating odour, which are 
as disgusting as inappropriate. If the author of the “ Mo- 
nody” be Lord Byron, any counsels of ours would be equally 
useless and presumptuous: but it may be proper to admo- 
nish Mr. Phillips, to beware of “ that profuse and thougbt- 


less prodigality of self,” which he very properly classes 
among the faults of his countrymen. 
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Art. VII.—A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, on the Subject of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By Tuomas Gisporns, M.A. 8vo. 
pp. 35. Cadell. 


Tne existence of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has given rise to much controversy. Without touching on 
many of the disputed points, we yet wish to express a few, 
and only a few, sentiments on the subject. wate Rage 

To Bibles without notes, and to the simple distribution of 
such Bibles, we can have no sort of objection. 

With respect to the first position, that Bibles were to speak 
for themselves, unassisted by a note or a comment, it was the very 
ground on which Christians, and no Christians, subscribed 
tor the purchase of them. It could not be expected that 
the churchman and the sectarist could join in subscribing 
on any other ground. But has the sectarist kept his word— 
never to permit a comment (either printed or oral) to ac- 
company the poor man’s Bible? Has he not rather been 
industrious in attaching his annotations to his Bibles, or in 
sending them after those Bibles, with silent celerity, through 
the very channel which the churchman had co-operated 
with him in opening? If so, the churchman has been un- 
wittingly employed in opening a channel for doctrines 
hostile to the church. With a view to perspicuity, we vary, 
as little as possible, our expression. 

As to the second position, the s¢mple distribution, do the 
people associated meet to transact important business, or to 
make hyperbolic speeches about Pagan darkness, and (if 
not openly to censure those who choose not to consort with 
them,) to sneer at supposed indifference, or affect to shudder 
at infidelity, in terms which leave no room for misapplica- 
tion? In the mixt multitude of Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, Jumpers*, Trumpeters, and Clerical Professors, 
are the last—to whom the Gospel is in a more eminent mane 
ner given in charge—are they who are the accredited 
ministers of Jesus Christ in any instance honourably dis- 
tinguished above the rest? The converse is perhaps true! 
Flas not the sectarist, practised in deciamatory ignorance, 
from his youth upwards, has he not often enjoyed an 


_* A new sect in the west of England, of which some description shall be 
given on a future occasion. 
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ascendancy over the clergy in assemblies the greater part 
of the illiterate members of which measure a man’s re- 
spectability by the length and Joudness of his harangue, 
whilst they judge of his religiousness by his sanctified 
demeanor! And do not churchmen, finding themselves out- 
numbered, and obliged to listen to such orators, sometimes 
experience a sort of degradation? Of all this the dissenters 
are so sensible, that they are unable, on many occasions, 
to suppress their satisfaction, and insult us with anticipa- 
tions of the day of victory, while they congratulate each 
other on the prospect of a fallen church, which we ourselves 
now help them in demolishing. In the mean-time, they 
endeavour to bring down our churches to a level with their 
conventicles, or with a common hall; and, though con- 
secrated to the sole worship of God, to convert them into 
debating rooms, or mere offices of accounts ; thus lowering, 
in the public estimation, places which we have learnt to 
aphieuakh and enter with devotion and with awe. 

Having said this much, we think it time to entertain 
our readers with some specimens of Mr. Gisborne’s elo- 
quence. We shall make two extracts from the pamphlet 
before us: the first passage is, in reasoning, fallacious; the 
second, as an illustration, indecorous. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society has been accused of associating 
churchmen and dissenters in the distribution of the Word of God. At one 
time more obscurely; at another time, with a nearer approach to distinct- 
ness; at another, with scarcely an attempt at disguise, or palliation, This 
union has been indicated as the characteristic iniquity, the blackest of the 
black, the deadliest of the deadly, among the sins of the institution, And, 
little as I ain disposed to yield credence to reported prodigies, I am inform- 
ed, on authority which | know not how I am absolutely to gainsay, that a 
voice, articulately speaking to that import, has recently been audible, 
amidst a succession of low thunders, which have rolled from the Humber 
to the Thames.” ‘This accusation is true, It forms one of the most 
honourable distinctions of the Society. The averment then is allowed, is 
allowed with satisfaction and joy. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
associates churchmen and dissenters in the distribution of the Word of God. 
Wherein consists the guilt of that association? Shall we again hear of the 
danger, that the dissenter may diffuse his own errors by distributing Bibles 
or by circulating tracts: Bibles, which he is equally able to procure, whe- 
ther he belong to the Bible Society or not ; tracts, which the Bible Society 
never furnishes, which he could procure with equal ease, were the Bible 
Society annihilated? Is it desired that the churchman and the dissenter shall 
unceasingly regard themselves as bound by religious obligation, bound in 
every place, and under every circumstance, to inveterate alienation, to 
active and implacable hostility ?”——* The guilt of the association, I ap- 
prehend, if a guilt there be, must necessarily consist in one, or in both of 
these particulars: that the object for which the parties are associated, i« 
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got a good work; or that, for whatever reason, the parties ought not to be 
united in performing it. Is the distribution of the Word of God a good 
work? Among modern English Protestants, I have heard of only one per- 
son who has returned a plain answer in the negative, The guilt then, if 
guilt be assumed, consists in uniting in the performance of this good work, 
parties who ought not to be united in it. But why may not churchmen 
and dissenters be united in distributing the Bible? Is it because it is 
unfit that they should be united in the performance of any good work? Is 
it against reason; is it against religion; is it against the settled usages of 
British society; is it against the radical principles of the British constitution ; 
is it against the judgment of the opposers of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; that churchmen and dissenters should co-operate in any good 
work? It may be my ignorance, but I know not an instance, if a sufferer 
by fire was to be relieved, or a soup-shop to be established, or a dispensary 
to be instituted, or an infirmary to be erected; | know not an instance, 
from the obscurest hamlet to the metropolis, when, to accept the donations 
of dissenters equally with those of churchmen, to associate dissenters 
equally with churchmen in committees, and in offices of trust, was ever 
denounced, even by the enemies of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as contrary to their own judgment, or to reason, or to religion, or to 
British society, or to the British constitution. I am not aware that 
when, for the welfare of Great Britain, Lord Duncan formed the line before 
Camperdown, or Earl St. Vincent on the Coast of Spain, or Lord Nelson 
at Aboukir, or at Copenhagen, or at Trafalgar; an order was issued pre- 
vieusly to drive down into the hold the unhallowed cutlasses of dissentin 
seamen, and the heretical hands by which they were wielded. Nor have 
met with any record, public or private, which intimates, that for default 
of having issued and enforced such an order, the displeasure of the execu- 
tive government had, in any of the cases, been notified to the commander ; 
or that any motion of censure had been carried, or brought forward in the 
House of Commons, by any member of Parliament; or in the House of 
Lords, by any peer, temporal or spiritual. Neither have I seen grounds 
for supposing that, in preparation for the decisive day of Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington purified his ranks from the pollution of unorthodox 
bayonets; or that, if his grace had thought fit to expel from his army every 
dissenter, every person suspected of being a dissenter, nay, every one who, 
in the phrase of French revolutionary vigilance, was * soupconné d’étre sus- 
pect,’ the gratitude and the admiration of his country would have been 
doubled. When I look to our houses of legislature, I see Protestants of 
every denomination, as alike men of talent and intelligence, lovers of their 
native land, and hostile to the interference of any foreign jurisdiction, sitting 
side by side, and united on an equal footing in framing our taws.”— 
Pp. 9—12. ml 

This is inconclusive reasoning; or rather, it is an evasion 
of the question. It does not obviate a single objection 
to the association of churchmen with dissenters. Let Mr. 
Gisborne ask himself, whether he thinks, that because some 
of us refuse to unite with dissenters in this one instance, 
we should all necessarily be disposed to decline all con- 
nexion with them in other good works ? Some of us object 
to meet them on this ground: how can he be assured, that 


on every other ground we sbould object to meet them? 


now 
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Does he not know, that we have daily intercourse with 
methodists and sectarists of every denomination? To break 
off such communication, would be, we fear, to renounce 
society —tantamount to going out of the world. 

As Mr. Gisborne is so fond of analogies, perhaps the 
association of regular physicians and quacks may be recom- 


mended, as a parallel case, to his attention. In dispensing 
the most salutary medicines, few respectable physicians 


would choose, we presume, to consult with mountebanks 
and merry-andrews. ‘lhere are few who would not blush, 
if brought into such a situation; or if they perceived the 
gravity of the medical character sunk into insignificance 


amidst the frothiness of pretended wit, the grimaces of 
ignorance, and the ebullitions of vanity. 


The other passage in the Letter, which we have marked 
for quotation, is objectionable chiefly on account of its 
levity. We confess our surprise at such a passage in a 
Letter from Yoxall Lodge; and we cannot but consider 
so ludicrous a portrait of a right reverend personage, as a 
species of caricature little creditable to Mr. Gisborne’s 


pencil. For wit and satire, it may with propriety be ranked 
with Miss Edgeworth’s Bishop Clay. 


“ Were we to represent to ourselves the object of the enemies of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society accomplished, their feelings on the 
event would form a curious subject of contemplation. What if we suppose 
the case, and contemplate an individual under it? What if, by way of 
adding a little dignity to our fiction, we imagine the individual a bishop? 
See him entering his library, with looks of astonishment at the wide and 
Joity pile of letters on his table. He opens them in rapid succession, and 
reads them with an increasing glow on his countenance. The first an- 
nounces that the Archbishop of Georgia, and the Heads of the Greek, 
Catholic, and Armenian Churches, who lately united in the Russian Bible 
Society, having each become convinced of the sinfulness of joining his 
heretical and schismatical associates; have published an anathema against 
the impious parent of the evil, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
have seceded ; and that the Emperor has abolished the institution, and sent 
its president, Prince Gallitzin, into Siberia. The next brings intelligence 
from Berlin, that with similar anathemas against our British Society, and 
in consequence of a similar conviction, tbat the iniquity of orthodox and 
heterodox association is the same with that of joining in a political union, 
and furnishing with money and arms, men known to be exciters of sedition, 
abettors of privy conspiracy, and promoters of rebellion; the Bible Society 
in Prussia is dissolved, Another bears tidings, in every point correspond- 
ing, from Wurtemburg; another from Sweden; another from Copenhagen ; 
another from Poland; another from Bavaria; another from Switzerland ; 
another from Saxony ; another from Hanover. Another imparts the extinc- 
tion, from the same identical cause, and with the same anathemas, of 
every Bible Society in North America. Others: prove the declaration of 
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the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, and the letter of the Shah of Persia 
to Sir Gore Ousely, to be forgeries. The final packet, stretching the parent 
on the slaughtered children, conveys a joint resolution of the two Houses of 
Parliament in favour of a bill for the immediate abolition of the Brush 
and Foreign Bible Society ; and for the resumption and the conflagration 
of all copies of the Scriptures issued from that contaminated and contami- 
nating source. O joyful hour for the expectants of the mitre! For, on 
finishing that concluding letter, the good bishop inevitably drops from his 
chair, suffocated by transports of pious exultation!”—Pp. 29, 30, 31. 


Mr. Gisborne, on a cool revision of his Letter, must have 
condemned this instance of improper meddling with the 
episcopal dignity. He must have regretted it, as a hasty 
effusion that flowed, in a moment of remissness, from the 
zaiety of his heart. For Mr. Gisborne, notwithstanding his 
Piblical opinions, is a character highly respectable, and 
much respected ; a man whom Providence has blessed with 
an afHuent fortune for the welfare of all within the sphere 
of his benevolence; and with talents which (as his other 
works evince) have been turned to the best account—the 
instruction of his fellow-creatures. And, whilst his moral 
and religious lessons are calculated for the information of 
every understanding, and the improvement of every heart, 
his taste has polished them into an elegance capable of 
gratifying those who boast the highest mental cultivation. 


Arr. VITI.—The Works of Francis Grecor, of Trewarthen- 
nick, Esq. Exeter. 1816, 8vo. pp. 307. 10s. 6d. 


"Turse works consist of “ An Historical Account of the 
expenses incurred under the heads of Civil List, Pensions, 
and Public Offices ;”—“ Remarks on the Meeting held 5th 
November, 1809, to celebrate the acquittal of Messrs. 
Hardy, Tooke, &c. ;’—“ A short comparative Sketch of our 
Practical Constitution in ancient times and the present ;”"— 
‘¢ Observations on the resolutions of certain friends of Par- 
liamentary Reform, 8th July, 1811 ;”—“ Remarks on the 
proceedings of the Lords and Commons, &c., respecting the 
Catholics ;’—“ Letters on the National Debt, Sinking-fund, 
Property-tax,” &c. &c. 

ew men were perhaps better qualified than our author 
for such political discussions as are here presented to the 
public. Born to affluence and rank, he yet did not, like too 


—_ 
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many, rest satisfied with such adventitious distinctions; but 
devoted his earlier years to the diligent cultivation of his 
mind. Ata period of life which is often passed in dissipa- 
tion, Mr. Gregor was occupied in the pursuits of literature ; 
and his application was recompenscd by the first academi- 
cal honours. Not long after he had quitted C ambridge, he 
was chosen member of Parliament for his native county, 
which he represented for nearly seventeen years; during 
which tine he attached himself to no party, though he gee 
nerally supported the measures of Mr, Pitt: but upon all 
occasions he voted, to the best of his judgment, for the 
eood of his country. fis time and his talents, during his 
parliamentary aitendance, were dedicated to the service of 
the state and the peculiar interests of his constituents. 
After he had retired from this public station, he continued 
to serve his country in the no less useful office of civil 
magistrate; the dutics of which he discharged, to the last, 
with equal ability and discretion, His intimate knowledge 
of the laws, which he had attained at one of the inns of 
court, and his liberal and independent mind, qualified him, 
in an eminent degree, for the administration of justice. 
Convinced of the excellence of our civil and religious estab- 
lishments, he vigorously opposed ali those principles which 
the French revolution had engendered, and which were 
manifestly calculated to weaken the hands of government, 
to distract its councils, and to endanger the safety of the 
British empire, Ile was no less a friend, however, to the 
just rights of the people, and to the privileg ‘es of Parlia- 
ment, which, in bis view, were of equal consequence to the 
well-being of the state. He certainly understood, better than 
most of his contemporaries, the nature of the revenues of the 
country: and his last efforts, under which his health sunk, 
were successful ily exerted for the preservation of their inte- 
rests. He had the happiness to survive those dangers to 
which we had been so long and imminently exposed, and 
to witness the triuinph ot real over false ‘glory : and his 
truly British spirit was cheered, in its departing moments, 
by the voice of victory, and the expectation ot snivoteal 
peace, 

Our selections from the present volume will prove his 
intimacy with the most abstruse political subjects, the 
clearness and comprehensiveness of his views, and the 
soundness of his jad; rment. In his letter on the celebra- 
dion of Hardy's acquittal, he says: 
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“ Tt is well known, that the works of Mr. Thomas Paine condemn and 
ridicule hereditary monarchy and hereditary nobility. Mr. Joel Barlow, 
whom I before mentioned as a deputy to the national convention, pub- 
lished a book even more decidedly violent on this subject than the works 
of Mr. Thomas Paine. Both these books were delibé¥ately approved of by 
these societies, and printed resolutions to this effect were published. 

“ The societies, also, exerted themselves to the utmost, through the me- 
dium of their correspondents, to promote as extens.ve a circulation of them 
as was possible. Lam fully sensible that l could furmsh you, from the 
trial of Mr. Hardy, with many more facts, which clearly explain and prove 
that the views of these societies extended far beyond any mode of Parlia- 
meutary Reform. [shall not detail to you the patrionc songs that were 
given, all of which inculcate popular revolution, and soften or disguise its 
attendant horrors. 

“ One paper in the shape of a play-bill, is too remarkable to be passed 
over. It is entitled § The Guillotine; or, George’s Head in a Basket.’ It 
says: ‘In the course of the evening will be exhibited tight-rope dancing 
from the lampepost, by Messrs. Canterbury, York, Durbam, &c. ‘The 
whole to conclude with a grand decapitation of Placemen, Pensioners, &c.” 

“* Now I will not say, that this is a direct exhortation to a deluded and 
irritated mob to murder the king, the king’s servants, and the bishops; 
but I will say, it was an attrocious attempt to lessen the horror which the 
ininds of yeuuine Englishmen of all classes feel on the contemplation of 
assassination aud regicide. It is impossible not to connect these sent- 
ments, so artfully promulgated and impressed on the minds of the un- 
wary, with the repeated attacks made, im those doys, on the person of 
our gracious sovereign.” Pp. 76, 77. 


At the conclusion of his letter, Mr. Gregor observes : 


“ You have before you the overt acts proved on the trial of Mr. Hardy, 
and I confess that I am both surprised, and most deeply concerned, when 
I consider that there are in this country Englishmen to be found, whose 
conduct has rendered them liable to the suspicion of assembling to record 
their approbation of them, 

“ One method by which they will attempt to evade the accusation does 
now occur tome. They will tell us, that the only object of the meeting 
was to celebrate the honesty of the jury that acquitted Mr. Hardy. 

“ But if they wish to give even a tair colour to their assertions, let them 
again meet atthe Crown and Anchor, and let their club-room for once 
resound with a language never yet held within its walls. 

* Tshall not be satisfied with general declarations of their love to the 
constitution, nor with their drinking the king’s health with the acclama. 
tions of three times three. No; this will notdo. Let them distinctly set 
forth and specify the overt acts proved on the trial of Mr. Hardy; and let 
them, in strong, clear, and unequivocal resolutions, declare their abhor- 
reuce of such proceedings, as tending to subvert the constitution of the 
country, and place in its room an ungovernable and tyrannical representa~ 
tive government, which, after involving all classes, rich and poor, in one 
common scene of desolation and calamity, wouid itself become the prey of 
the first military adventurer who had address and courage enough to at- 
tack it.” Pp. 82, 84. 


The sketch of our “ Practical Constitution” is done by a 
masterly hand. And the obseivations on modern retorme- 
ers will have their due wu eight on every reflecting mind, 
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“ In governments purely despotic,” says the author, ‘ it is very pose 
sible that justice may have its due conrse, with a few exceptions, between 
party and party: but when the crown is a pariy, itcan uever be expected. 
The history of the world will teach us, that purely democratic governments 
are utterly incompat,Yie with a rule of unitoriniy maparual justice : security 
in this respect is wholly out of the question. But, it we take a government, 
whose composition is such, that there is a due balance between the powers 
of the crown, the aristocracy, and the people, the argument in theory 
drawn from the above premises ts, that it would be free trom: the impertec- 
tions that follow either the despotic or democratic torm, Now, if i point 
of fact we find, that iv any country justice is uniformly, impartially, and 
honestly administered, why may we not adopt the converse of the proposi- 
tion, and infer that the component parts of such a government are, and 
must be, well adjusted and well proportioned? The application of this 
reasoning to the case of this country is too obvious to make it necessary to 
point it out. We all know, we every day teel, that justice 1s well adminis- 
tered in this country, and that our king has rendered bis judges independ- 
ent: and more, that it has been well administered for sach a series of 
vears, that fixed and just opinions respecting it are widely circulated, and 
if [ may so speak, interwoven into the very texture ot the public mind. 
These just opinions extend not only to all inferior magistrates, but to every 
individual lable to serve on our juries. Why cannot we, therefore, decide 
from this circumstance, so forcible and so true, that there are no impertec- 
tions, no disorders, no tailings, in our constitution, so violent, so desperate, 
as to need a recurrence to the uncertain quackery of political innova- 
tion?” PP. 104, 


In his Essay on the Catholic question the author tells us : 


* The experience of a large portion of my life has taught me to bold the 
wisdom and integrity of Parliament in high respect: and this respect is in 
a great degree tounded on my conviction, that Parliament is not infected 
by this restless and dangerous spirit of innovation which the turbulent 
philosophy of modern days has introduced amongst us, In no place are 
facts stated and arguments beard with more fair attention than within the 
walls of the House of Commons; and in no place are specious sophistry 
and flimsy declamation received with more marked neglect and inditter- 
ence,”———“ Yet I feel, that [ have a perfect right to examine opinions 
that may be delivered there, particularly in adverting to the transactions 
and speeches respecting the catholics of the Umted Kingdom.” 


For the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he says : 

“ T cannot but feel justified in expressing the most clear ard decided 
conviction, that they not only have not, but cannot (consistently with 
their devoted obedience to the see of Rome) make any suflicient er valid 
retraction of those doctrines which are inconsistent with the security of a 
protestant church and a protestant state.” P. 204. 

* On the facts adduced, T have delivered my opinions, with that defer- 
ence to the judgment of others, which I teel to be justly the due of by far 
the greater proportion of the protestants of these kingdoms. 

** There are, however, among us a certain description of men, to whose 
oracular dogmas I pay no deference: to whom [ owe no re spect: I mean 
those persons, who have nothing to offer on the subject but their declama- 
tions about toleration, emancipation, and liberality; and who think that 
they have obtained a victory when they have uttered calumpies agaist 


their adversaries by calling them bigots, &c. &c- 


: ; ‘ 
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ce My principal object, in all that I have ever addressed to the public, 
fins be en to make use of such clear language, and to adopt such a methodi- 
eal arrangement of my fucts and conclusions, as might render my meaning 
ita at ae for I cannot expect to produce conviction in others, except I 
give this proof, that I uuderstand the subject on which I venture to write, 
~ © Twill, therefore, in the first place, bricfly and summarily recapitulate 
the facts which [ have collected in the foregoing sheets. 

Ist. ** It appears that our Statute Book, even before the Revolution, and 
from the Revolution to the reign of George LILL., contained a code of laws of 
a strictly penal nature, directed agaist persons who are called papists, or 
persons avowing an obedience to the pope, and pretessing and adopung the 
doctrines of the Roman catholic religion, Persons of this description had 
not, in the words of Mr. M. Kenna, the * privilege of worship unrestrained 
by penalties, and unmolested.’ 

; edly. “ Ttappears, that during this period Roman catholics were excluded 
from all offices of state, indiscriminately, both civil and military. 

Sdly. “It appears, that his present Majesty, very early in his reign, dis- 
played a disposition favourable to his Roman catholic subjects; and that 
the whole code of penal laws against catholics was repealed in England in 
the year 1791, and in Ireland in the year 1793. 

Athly. *“* [t appears, that by the same statutes, some concessions were 
voluntarily (not as matters of right) made by the legislature to the Roman 
catholics of England; who are admissible into a few, but very inconsider- 
able civil othees, 

Sthly. “ That by the Trish act of 1793, the Insh Roman catholics are 
now admissible inte every office of state, civil and military, excepting about 
thirty-two principal and leading ofgces; by which I mean those which are 
filled by men ‘ who guide the state in its decisions, or are principally con- 
cerned in their execution as confidential parties.” [must here remind my 
reader, that I conceive L have already proved, that every state has an in- 
disputable right to exercise a discretionary power of excluding from her 
councils any particular sect of men, if the doctrines and views of that sect 
(and of those doctrines and views she is the sole judge) should appear, 
trom their nature or tendency, to be hostile, or in any way dargerous to 
ber institutions or constitution, either in church or state.” Pp. 205, 206. 


Even in these short extracts, the public will see the most 
unequivocal proofs of the author's strong attachment to the 
constitution of his country, of his candour, and of his argu- 
mentative skill. : 

lt appears from a passage at page 244, that the discon- 
tinuance of the property-tax would not have met Mr. Gre- 
gor’s approbation. But, from our knowledge of his charac- 
ler, we scruple not to assert, that he would by no means 
have concurred with administration in testifying that con- 
tempt for the ‘jus liberorum,’ which is this moment ex- 
hibited in the schedules and notice-papers for the assessed 
taxes, where the parents’ claims of exemption on the score 
of children are no longer allowed. On this topic we only ob- 
serve, in transitu, that the families to which we allude form 
the most valuable part of the community,—the clergy and 
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others of the middle classes, for whose numerous offspring 
Government had once some consideration and compassion. 
Closing the volume, we cannot, we think, do better than 
present our readers with a portrait of its excellent author, 
as it appeared in a provincial print, soon after his decease. 
“On the evening of July leth, 1815, died, at his seat of 
Trewarthennick, in Cornwall, Francis Gregor, Esq., at the 
age of 55. The sensation produced by this event among 
all ranks of people was never, perhaps, exceeded on a simi- 
lar occasion. And there never existed a more estimable 
character. In youth, the meed of science and of literature 
was adjudged to Mr. Gregor by the academic muse, as to 
one of her most distinguished sons: and the promise of 
high excellence, moral as well as intellectual, was com- 
pletely fulfilled in the subsequent years of a truly useful 
and honourable life. As the representative in Parliament of 
his native county, he acquitted himself so much to the 
satisfaction of his constituents and of the public at large, that 
his resignation of his seat was the subject of universal re- 
eret. But the same abilities, the same love of his country, 
the same diligence and activity for which he was so eminent 
in the senate, were observable in every situation and under 
all circumstances, wherever the public was indebted to 
him for his services, whether at the quarter-sessions, at 
meetings of the county, or on any emergence to call forth 
his talents and his zeal. And, if we consider how sorely he 
was afflicted with that painful malady the gout, the spirited 
perseverance with which he transacted business, and sur- 
mounted difficulties, was wonderful. Nor did his private 
conduct less merit our esteem. ‘That he was at all times, 
indecd, consistent with himself, must naturally have been ex- 
pected by those who know (and all who knew him, must have 
known) that he was a man of the strictest religious principle. 
No longer than he could be useful to his friends and to his 
tellow-creatures, no longer had he a wish to live. The per- 
fect conviction, that his talents were entrusted to him, not 
tor selfish purposes, but for the benefit of mankind, accom- 
panied with the consciousness that he was acting always in 
the presence of that God from whom he derived them, was 
the great incentive, we believe, to all his exertions. Under 
this sincere conviction, and with this heavenly consciousness, 
his manners were mild and affable, and the expression of his 
feelings simple and energetic, without disguise, without 
affectation, ‘That such a lite was closed on the pillow 
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of resignation and peace, it were almost superfluous to say. 
Lone tormented, and at length exhausted by the disease 
which we have mentioned, he sunk on that pillow, amidst 
the tears of fidelity, friendship, and love—to be regretted 
by his neighbourhood, as one of the severest losses it hath 
ever sustained—to be lamented, through a far more exten- 
sive circle, as the most respectable and amiable of charac- 
ters—to be remembered, as one of the fairest examples of 
human worth, till memory shall cease to sigh over departed 
virtue, till the sense of honour shall be extinguished among 
‘ 
wen. 


Arr. 1X.—The Monarchy, according to the Charter. By 
the Fiscount De CuatEauBriann, Peer of Lrance, Minis- 
ter of State, Chevalier of the Royal ard Military Order 
of St. Louis, Member of the Royat Institute of Erance, Se. 
London. Murray. 1516. 


“ Asa peer of France,” says the author, “it 1s my duty to 
declare the truth to France, and 1 will declare it. Asa 
minister, itis my duty to declare the truth to the King, and 
f will declare it.” And he does so, with the frankness of a 
ree man, resolved to be free; with the zeal of a subject, 
determined that his Sovereign shal! not long be misled. But 
M. de Chateaubriand was, when he wrote, a minister of 
state; or what, in England, we call a privy counsellor, He 
has, therefore, been accused of a dereliction of duty, in con- 
veying to the public, through the medium of the press, in- 
formation respecting the biasses, the intentions, and reserva- 
tions of his colleagues :—as if the case were the same at 
Paris and in Westminster. Nothing can be more different. 
An upright minister here ceases to sit and consult in coun- 
cil, from the moment when he cannot conscientiously support 
the measures which it adopts. This it bas not, tor many 
years past, been necessary to do in Trance. Under the 
Jacobins, acts of the Government, with the exception of such 
as related to massacres and pillage, were unprecedentedly 
open, and usually carried by acclamation: under the tyrant, 
they were necessarily very secret: and since the charter was 
drawn up, a sort of middle course has, in general, been pur- 
sued, ‘The two first had much experience, both in legislae 
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tion and government ; the other has had a good deal: but: 
none of them can be justly said to have enjoyed the benefit 
of much of that sound sober practice in affairs, through 
which ministers of state are rendered highly useful to re 
public. The mob assembled in the streets, were the privy 
counsellors of France during the democracy: Napo- 
leon seldom consulted any but the Saint who accom- 
panied him to Moscow. And as for Louis XVIII., the 
novelty and the difficulty of his situation, according to his 
account; but, in reality, a wish on the part of his ministers 
to render the royal charter a nullity, has hitherto prevented 
him from consulting his servants, otherwise than indivi- 
dually. 

“ If the council of which I have the honour to be a member were assem- 
bled, I might be told, Do not write, but give your advice in council: but 
that council does not meet. I am therefore obliged to resort to other means 
to fulfil the first duty of a minister.--++-+And shall it be said, that if 
France appears to me to be menaced with new misfortunes, if the legitimate 
monarchy is in danger, I must be silent, because I am a privy counsellor 
and peer! On the contrary, it is my duty to point out the danger ; to fire the 


signal of distress, and call out for help.” 

M.de Chateaubriand is, then, not very criminal on the score 
of divulging secrets of state. But had it even been doubt- 
ful whether he ought, or ought not, to publish his thoughts, 
he is not the man to have balanced long as to the preferable 
course. Why, as he himself asks, should one be silent at 
this crisis, who had always spoken out fearlessly on past 
occasions—none of which were more ominous than the pre- 
sent? Burke, whom Chateaubriand closely resembles in 
ready and ardent zeal for well qualified and mixed monarchy, 
would not have remained an unconcerned spectator at 
such a crisis. 

What the truths are which he purposes to deliver, we shall 
see in due time. His objects in delivering them, will be 
allowed by all to be most important; being, to prevent the 
king from undoing himself; his ministers from ruining their 
country. “ Do you know,” says he to them, “ what will 
happen, if you are not more decided in your views and 
wishes—more consistent with yourselves? Either you will 
destroy the constitution, and God knows what the result of 
that would be, or you yourselves will be carried off by it. 
Take care, for in the present state of things it is probably 
stronger than you are.” This is an useful advice—a warn- 
ing full of solemnity. Undoubtedly a wide deviation from 
the royal charter would effect the overthrow of the minis- 
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ters: may, who can be sure that the throne itself could 
stand, under the obloquy which such a deviation would 
create? The prejudices of the French are, unfortunately for 
themselves, not all in favour of the charter: and yet all 
would resent, or affect to resent, the infringement of 1t -— 
those who are partial to it, because they would consider its 
infringement an injury done the state; those who dislike it, 
because they would be happy to find an opportunity afforded 
of joining in new commotions. | 

The Viscount states distinctly the form of government 
which his country may, or may not, adopt; the ancient 
regime, a despotism, the charter of the king; without so 
much as alluding to the republic—a proof how much he 
reckons on the horror with which it must have filled the 
breast of every honourable Frenchman. He observes, The 
old regime is impossible. Despotism can be established 
only by having, like Buonaparte, six hundred thousand sol- 
diers devoted to their leader—an iron hand—an audacious 
spirit. There remains, then, the legitimate monarchy, under 
the constitutional charter.” Having said this, he proceeds 
to treat, in order, of the privileges of the monarch, of the 

eers, and of the deputies; and, in setting out, furnishes us 
with the following judicious ideas, on the right of initiating 
laws vested, by the charter, in the king. 


“ The royal prerogative ought’to be stronger in France than in England. 
tesees But, sooner or later, it must be relieved from an embarrassment, 
which arises from the charter itself: By giving exclusively to the King the 
initiation of laws, it was intended to strengthen the prerogative ; and the 
effect has been to weaken it.---+The form in which this power is exercised, 
is as inconvenient as the principle is false: ministers come down to the houses 
with their proposed law, in the shape of an ordonnance: Louis, by the grace 
of God, &c. ‘The ministers then borrow the individual person and identity 
of his Majesty; they make him propose this law as the result of his own 
wisdom and mediation ; then the law is discussed ; then come alterations, 
omissions, and amendments ; and the wisdom of the King receives a legis- 
lative denial, in the rejection of his first conceptions. Then must come a 
second ordonnance to declare cer by the grace of God, and the wisdom of 
the King,) that the wisdom of the King had been deceived, and that the 
grace of God had been invoked in vain.-+++Ali this is miserable, and inju- 
rious to the royal person and royal dignity. It must be changed ; and thi 
solemn form must be reserved for the final sanction of the law.--+-On all 
occasions these royal ordonnances should be used with moderation. The 
style and form they assume, is that of absolute authority, because the Kj 
ot France was formerly the supreme legislator : but now that his legislative 
functions are divided with the two houses, it is more decent, it is more legal, 
it is more constitutional, that the crown should speak with absolute a 
rity, only when it ratifies and perfects the law, which the wisdom of the other 
branches of the legislature has previously framed.--- +The present practice 
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would at length lead to one or other of the following serious inconveniences : 
either the King’s name would ‘produce a degree of respect inconsistent with 
free discassion; or a free discussion would impair the respect due to the 


‘King’s name, and tend to a degradation of the royal authority ; in which, 


and in which alone, consist our hopes of tranquillity and happiness.---+* 
Every one knows that, in England, the wise rules of Parliament and. the 
constitution would be infringed by a member's using the name of the King, 
either in stpport Of, or in opposition to, any proposition whatsoever. 

“ But if the chambers have alone the imtiative, or if they enjoy that right 
in common with the crown, shall we not revive that mania of law-making 
which has once before, under the constituent assembly, overturned the con- 
stitution, and desolated the country ?-+++This objection forgets that the 
spirit of the nation was not then what it is now ; that the revolution was 
then beginning, that it is now ended; that the minds of men are now 
tending to repose, as then to motion; and that instead of a spirit of pulling 
down, the general wish is now to repair and strengthen.-+-++-The objection 


forgets, too, that the constitutions are not the same: there was then but one 


assembly, or two councils of the same nature. Now the charter has esta- 
blished two distinct chambers, corhposed of very different elements: these 
chambers are a mutual check; and one of them would serve to restrain, 
when necessary, any impetuosity of the other.- - - - The objection, too, forgets, 
that motions can be no longer made in the heat of the moment, and debated 
on the instant, and in a hurry; that every proposition must be stated in 
writing, and laid on the table; that, if the chambers decide that it is fit to 
entertain the proposition, it cannot be discussed but after an interval of 
three days; that it is then referred to the committees; and that it is not 
till after these processes, that it returns to the chambers modified, and, as it 
were, cooled, to be examined—to be debated—to be amended; perhaps to 
be still longer retarded, if there happens to be other orders of the day which 
have a priority. And, fmally, it torgets that the King has the power, the 
absolute power of rejecting the law, and of dissolving the chambers, if the 
public interest should require this measure.: - -- Besides, what is it we pro- 
pose? To abolish the royal initiative ’—by no means. Leave the initiative 
to the crown, which will employ it on great and popular occasions: but give 
it also to the chambers, which,.in fact, possess it already, since they have 
by the charter the right of suggesting laws. 

“To grant the initiative to the chamber is clearly the interest of the King ; 
the crown would then propose only acts of grace and popularity, and would 
leave all the more painful duties of legislation to the peers and deputies.—. 
Then if a law should be rejected, the name of the King will at least have 
been respected, and the royal dignity spared the applause or the censure of 
the galleries: then we should no longer have ministers working upon the 
conscience of the loyal by exclaiming, ‘ It is the King’s proposal; it is his 
royal will ; his Majesty never can consent to this or that amendment.’” 


These passages are good specimens of Chateaubriand’s 
lively, yet vigorous mode of thinking and expressing him- 
self. His style and manner very much resemble those of 
Montesquieu; his acuteness and depth, allowance being 
made for the rapidity. with which he has written, are not 
inferior, as will be seen more clearly by and by. The 
allusion to the folly of the Constituent Assembly in framing 
such multitudes of laws as it did, with so little attention to 
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the good or the evil they might produce, is a propos enough > 
and the censure passed on the serious error in the charter, 
of vesting in the King the exclusive right of proposing laws, 
is so just, that its effects are very likely to be beneficial to 
France. The King, at least, will readily renounce his right ; 
for never had that country a Sovereign who gave more 
unquestionable proofs of a sincere desire to make sacrifices 
for the common good. In execrating the recall to office 
of Fouché, whom Talleyrand actually forced upon the King, 
Chateaubriand exclaims: ‘“ Oh, Louis the desired! Oh, my 
unhappy master! you have indeed shown, that there is no 
sacrifice which your people may not expect from your 
paternal tenderness!” Nay, the case of Louis XVIII. is, 
in all respects, a new one; new, from the character of the 
people whom he governs ; new, from the political and mili- 
tary state of the monarchy ; new, from what some of his 
subjects desire of him; but newer still, from what he. every 
day voluntarily concedes to them. Other Kings, in other: 
countries and ages, had drawn odium and ruin upon them- 
selves, by a rash or wicked approximation to despotic 
age sod Liat seems to think even the mild. exercise of 
egitimate royalty too harsh for his subjects. Priestcraft 
is no longer said to resort to his court; he dismisses able 
ministers because they are said to be too sincerely attached” 
to him; and he dissolves the Chamber of Deputies, not, 
as we might suppose, for trying to erect «mperium in 
wmperio, or for threatening to withheld the national sup- 
plies; but, “ because they hesitated to oppose any thing 
peomuere to them in the King’s name, and hardly knew 
ow to act when, in the name of the, King, they. were. 
invited to attack the best interests of the crown.” What 
France may gain by the dissolution of the chamber, it 
is difficult to conjecture; we wish it mav not suffer by 
the step. With the most faithful, though not the most 
humble members of his cabinet, as well as with one of. 
the most loyal assemblies that ever deliberated on public 
affairs, he has parted, to gratify the wishes, not of the 
nation, not of the majority in the cabinet or in the senate, 
but of the minority in both the cabinet and the two houses. 
of Parliament ! This is another novel trait in his Majesty’s 
conduct, which mankind will be able to appreciate by and 
by. If unanianty prevail in the cabinet and in the legis- 
lative assemblies, he will be compensated: if his people 
be satisfied, he will be happy. But if, after all, they be 
2k 9 ; 
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dissatisfied, the result of the elections will at least enable 
him to say, as another condescending Sovereign long since 
said to a discontented race of beings: “ You murmured at 
that of which | had reason to think well; here is something 
else for you ; take it, and [ wish you joy of it.” 

It is impossible not to suppose that the King must feel 
regret for the loss of such ministers as Chateaubriand, 
even though the period of their return to office could be 
ascertained to be nearly at hand. We may, indeed, flatter 
ourselves that the newly elected house of deputies will 
manifest a becoming degree of loyalty; and that the ad- 
ministration will act strenuously for the general welfare. 
Observe, however, how the latter are criminated, and how 
the ultras are defended. 


'“ The ministry, accustomed to our former constitution, founded in the 
falsest doctrines, and walking hand-in-hand with irreligion, has been weak 
enough to imagine, that those who advocated the cause of piety and morals 
were secretly undermining the charter. Fools! as if religion and liberty 
were incompatible ; as if every high and generous public feeling were not in- 
timately connected with reverence for the principles of justice and of Christ- 
ianity.—* Oh, but they are atraid of reaction.’ By this word they mean, I 
presume, vengeance; but to blame what is blamable, to endeavour to 
nage mischief that is reparable, is that vengeance?—JIt is at least a 
noble one.: + «+ 

© But let us take care how we permit them to use this word reaction, 
and let us distinguish. There are two sorts of reaction: one we may call a, 
physical or practical reaction; the other, a moral reaction. Now, all prac- 
tical reaction, that is, all personal violence, all corporeal punishment, 
should be repressed. Situated as we are, ministers cannot be too strict on 
this point.+--- 

“ Bat how can they, and why should they endeavour to check moral 
reaction? Can they forbid men to feel, to think? Can they restrain the 
= opinion from branding with its scorn that which is contemptible ? 

ot only they cannot do this; but, in any view of their duty, they ought 
not. To assail false doctrines, to advance the rights ef justice, to encourage 
suffering virtue, to reward persecuted fidelity, are offices as dear to liberty 
as to royalty. And would they persuade us that the men of the Revo- 

ion can be more attached to the charter than the royalists? The men 
of the Revolution!!! They who professed the wildest theories of liberty: 
under the Republic; they who practised the most abject baseness under 
Buonaparte; what common principle can they find in the charter? They 
find there a King whom, as republicans, they hate, and freedom which, as 
slaves, they abhor. Does the ministry think the charter much the safer 
for being in the custody of those men, and of the disciples of another 
school, which 1 must now mention? This school professes the stale doctrine 
of passive obedience, denies all power to the chambers, and would perform 
all the functions of legislation and government by royal ordonnances. 
"Whenever such doctrines have been advanced, the royalists have always 
boldly resisted them; witness the law of elections; and have strenuously 
repelled the principles of passive obedience preached up by the very men 
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who, under the cloak of liberty, had so lately overturned the throne and the 

State. . } ‘ 

“ Ministers should, in their administration of affairs, defer to the 
ublic opinion signified to them by the majority of the deputies. ++ +» 
This opinion may not be theirs: their tastes, their habits, their in- 
clinations, may lead them a contrary way: but they must then either alter 
the opinion of the majority, or submit to it. Without the majority they 
cannot goon.-+++I shall state, hereafter, how we have fallen into the political 
heresy, that an administration can go on with the support of a minority 
only. It was the device of a moment of despair, to justify false systems 
and imprudent pledges.--+-If it be said, ‘ that ministers may remain in 
power in spite of a majority, because the majority cannot actually seize 
them by the collar, and turn them bodily out of doors; it is true enough : 
but if to suffer-every hour the most egrading humiliation; if to hear in 
every speech the bitterest reproaches; if to be in a constant doubt of 
the success of all one’s measures; if this be to keep one’s place, then 
all I can say is, that the minister remains, but the Government goes. 
There is no mediun in a constitution like ours: the minister must lead 
or follow the majority: if he will not, or cannot do either, he must 
dissolve the chambers, or resign: but it is for him to consider whether 
he has the courage to risk (even eventually) the safety of the nation, 
in order to keep his place; whether he has strength to strike such a blow ; 
whether he can answer for the tranquillity of the country during the 
elections ; whether he is sure he can direct the choice of the electors ; 
or, finally, whether, being sure of none of these, he had not better either 
resign at once, or reconcile himself with the majority. In this latter 

case he had better make haste, for it is not so certain that a majority, 

long thwarted and insulted by such a minister, will be ready to embrace 

him whenever he may choose to throw them the handkerchief.” -Pp. 81, 85. 


The obvious tendency of all the author’s arguments. is 
to prove, that if the French Government do not adopt better 
principles, and proceed upon a wiser system, the greatness 
and splendour of the monarchy are no more. To do this, 
is rendering a vast service to his country: but Chateau- 
briand does more: he enumerates the principles, and 
sketches the system, which he desires to see adopted. 


“ T have exposed without disguise the dangers with which we are 
threatened ; I have endeavoured to awaken those who sleep on the brink 
of an abyss: I entertain great and well-founded fears, but I am not 
without hopes which balance those apprehensions: the evil is great, but 
it is not irremediable ; and the remedy, if applied, is imfaliible. My plan 
has doubtless occurred to the minds of many others; it is very simple; 
but it has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been stated or devel by 
any one. Prejudices, passions, or interests, may perhaps prevent it 
from being at present adopted ; but I do not hesitate to say, that it must be 
tried, or France must perish. . 

“ Accordmg to the principles which I have laid down, France can 
be saved only by preserving and maintaining the political results of the 
evolution, which have been consecrated by the charter; putting, at the 


same time, a final stop to the Revolution itself; distinguishing it from 


its consequences, and, [ wil say, destroying it, that its consequences may 
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be secure. The interests and recollections of old and new France should 
be as much as possible mingled together, instead of being separated of 
sacrificed in revolutionary interests. The church and the state should 
be allied, for their mutual dignity and safety. Hence, I am for the whole 
charter, perfect freedom, all the institutions which have grown up by 
the course of time, the change of manners, and the progress of the human 
mind: but with them I would preserve all the remains of the ancient 
monarchy, religion, the eternal principles of morality and justice; and, 
above all, I would not preserve those men, too well known by their 
crimes and our misfortunes. What a paradox it is to pretend to give 
a people institutions, generous, noble, polished, imdependent, and to ima- 
gine that we can only establish such institutions by confiding them to 
men who are neither generous, nor noble, nor polished, nor independent ; 
to dream that we can form a present without a past, plant a tree without 
roots, a society without religion. It is an indictment against the pro- 
ceedings of all free people: it is disavowing the unanimous concord of 
all nations: it 1s despising the opinion of the greatest moralists and states- 
men of ancient and modern times.+ +++ 

“ My scheme has, at least, the advantage of being consistent with the 
rules of common sense, and in accord with the experience of ages. The 
execution of it is easy; it is worth the trial. What have we gained by 
keeping in the ruts in which we have been jolting for the three last years ? 
Let us try to get out of them: we have already broken the state coach 
once: unless we try a new road, we shall not reach our journey’s end.” 


Of the more important of the means of ameliorating the 
Jaws, and, consequently, the condition of the people, an 
extension of the liberty of the press, and a less tyrannical 
system of police, stand prominent. We know not whether 
Chateaubriand, while he was writing the pages before us 
and lamenting the shuck/ed state of the press, had any pre- 
sentiment of the fate that awaited his book; that both the 
first and second editions of it would be violently, and most 
injudiciously, torn from him by the police. He seems, 
however, to have been sufficiently aware, that obstacles 
would be thrown in the way of its circulation. 


“ Individually I am but of little importance, but the principles of my 
work may be of some ; and, for this reason, I would entreat the public not 
to judge of it from the reports of the journals. It attacks a powertul 
party; that party has the exclusive dominion of those journals ; litera- 
ture and politics continue to be made at the old shop in the police office. 
I may then expect every kind of attack ; but I may also venture to beg not 
to be condemned till I shall have been read.” 


The following are his notions as to the facility which a 
wise Government would, for its own sake, as well as that of 


the community, afford to the propagation of knowledge, 
especially such as might be of a political nature. 


“ As long as the press shall be in bondage, the deputies have a right to 
consider ministers as responsible for its errors: because, in this case, the 
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censors are the persons to blame, and the censors are nothing but the 
agents of the ministers: + «When the press shall become free, the deputies 
may call a libeller to their own bar, or may direct a public prosecution ot 
him in the courts of justice- + +-Until the press shall really be free, the 
chamber might have a journal of its own, in which its own debates might be 
given with accuracy, and which would render indifferent the errors or malice 
of the other papers. . 

‘“‘ Without the liberty of the press there can be no representative Govern- 
ment. * * * * * * In the name of God, let us be at least consistent ; 
renounce, if you will, this representative Government ; but, if we pretend to 
maintain it, let us have the liberty of the press. Under abuses such as I 
have described, no free constitution can exist.” 


We now come to the subject of police, a subject that has 
so long been eanvassed and contemplated throughout this 
country, that the concluding paragraph from the following 
extract, will not fail to arrest the serious attention of many 
of our readers : 


“ As there are men who cannot be ministers under a legitimate Monar- 
chy, so there are ministers who ought not to exist under a constitutional 
Government. Need | designate the minister of general police ?---+-If the 
charter, which professes to secure individual liberty, is obeyed, the general 
police can have neither power nor object----If a transitory law should 
suspend this article of our charter, the general police 1s surely not necessary 
to execute this law. And if no such suspension exists, if our rights are in 
full force, and that yet the general police takes those arbitrary steps which 
belong to its peculiar character, such as suppression of publications, domi- 
ciliary visits, nocturnal searches, arrests, imprisonment, exile-—-the charter 
is annihiJated-- ++‘ Oh! but the police will not take these steps.’--Then it is 
useless: -++This general police is, in fact, a political police, a party engine ; 
its chief tendencyis to stifle the public opinion, if it cannot disguise it ; to stab, 
in short, the constitution to the heart. Unknown under the old regime ; 
incompatible with the new ; it is a monster born of anarchy and despotism, 
and bred in the filth of the Revolution. 

“‘ The minister of general police is in the Chamber of Deputies! What 
does he there ?--++What a bitter irony is the word L1iserty in Ais mouth, 
who at the end of his eulogies on freedom, can arbitrarily and illegally arrest 
any of his Majesty’s subjects! What a farce is a speech on the sy cn 
from him who levies taxes at his own pleasure! What a legislator is this 
othcial protector of gaming-houses, brothels, and all the sinks into which the 
police rakes for its livelihood! Can debates be free in the presence of a 
bashaw who listens to them only to mark the man, whom he may at leisure 
denounce and strike, if he cannot corrupt? Such are the noble functions 
of this otice! We affect to establish a free and constitutional Govern- 
ment, and we do not see that we are reviving the blessed institutions, and 
consecrating the tender mercies, of Buonaparte.-+++++++e 

“If one of the agents of the police happens to be involyed in a criminal 
affair, as having been a voluntary accomplice with the intention of becoming 
an informer; it, im the course of the trial, the accused should adduce in 
their defence this fact, which tends to their exculpation, by diminishing 
the credit due to a character thus doubly infamous ; the police forbids the 
newspapers to report these parts of the evidence! ‘Thus complete publicity 
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exists only against the accused ; and thusanimportant ingredient in the causs 
is concealed from the public, whose opinion the law would introduce as an 
assistant to, or a check on, the conduct of the tribunals ; and all the world 
(except the half dozen persons who attended the trial) remains ignorant 
whether the criminal is the guilty cause of his own misfortunes, or whether 
he is the pitiable, it not the pardonable, victim of a conspiracy of the police 
rfse/f against his liberty or lite: and yet we talk of a charter*!” 


This production is little else than a continuation of the 
author’s former labours, especially of Reflexions Politiques. 
It supports well, by the masterly delineations which it 
gives, the title it bears: and it proves satisfactorily, both 
the moderation of the principles and maxims embraced by 
the ultras, and the vile arbitrary system pursued by the 
King’s ministers. It is impossible to pursue it without 
being convinced that the ultras are the only sincere sup- 
porters of the constitutional charter; and that if the spirit 
of the charter be cherished in the manner and to the 
degree recommended by the Viscount Chateaubriand, the 
French people will be, as in former times, tranquil, prospe- 
rous, respected by their neighbours, and supremely happy ; 
but that if it be set aside or counteracted, as it has lately been, 
they will waver in their sentiments, be turbulent, depressed 
with wretchedness, and despised by all the world. [t does 
not seem probable that the udtras will lose much, if any, of 
their intluence, by the election just concluded, although 
steps the most ungenerous, unfair, and unconstitutional, 


have been taken by ministers to produce results suited to 
their erroneous, illiberal views. 


* Note, by the able translator of this work.---“ It is a singular circum- 
stance, that the case which M. Chateaubriand so forcibly instances, should 
have received a striking confirmation in London, even while he was writing. 
If the public papers had been forbidden to report the dealings of Vaughan 
and his associates, would they have been brought to justice, and would 


not several victims of their villainy have suflered on the gallows for the 
silence of the press f” 
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Ant. X.— The History of the Town and Port of Dover, 
and of Dover Castle; with a short Account of the Cinque 
Ports. By the Rev. Joun Lyon, Minister of St. Mary’s, 
Dover. 2 vols. 4to. [llustrated with 18 large folio and 4to 
plates. 41. 4s. Ledger and Shaw, Dover; Longman and 
Co. London, 


Locat histories are too much neglected by general readers. 
‘They forget the admirable advice of Locke, “to consult with 
patience and attention every person who speaks either of his own 
particular profession or place.” Whoever earnestly searches for 
truth, will naturally begin his inquiries in a limited, before he 
enter upon an unlimited field. It is much easier to acquire a 
full knowledge of the history of an individual, than of a corpora- 
tion, or city; or of a town, than of a whole kingdom: yet the 
former are component and essential parts of the latter; and he 
who is ignorant of the constituent parts of a machine, can never 
thoroughly comprehend its principles of action. But to gene- 
ralize is the predominant passion of the present age ; to boast of 
a knowledge of the history of the world, without even a tole- 
rable familiarity with the history of any one state. In like man- 
ner, we observe men proclaim themselves universal philanthro- 
pists, who cannot even pretend to ordinary benevolence ; and 
whose friends or neighbours never discovered in them a single 
act of private generosity: we see patriots, who affect to weep 
over the calamities of foreign nations, but who can suffer, in 
silence and imdiffereuce, their countrymen to starve with 
hunger and cold, rather than contribute to the relief of their 
necessities : we see politicians also, who persuade themselves 
that they could govern the universe, make all men happy and 
rich, and this world of probation a perfect paradise, yet shew 
us that they cannot for a moment govern even the feeblest 
passion of their own minds. ‘Thus, too, we find men boast of 
universal knowledge, of bemg perfcet walking-encyclopedias 
who are, nevertheless, ignorant of the rudiments of any one oa 
or science. Such characters will readily acknowledge their love 
of greatness, their admiration of the sublime; but, at the 
same time, their sovereign contempt for those initiatory means 
which Nature has designed, and experience confirmed, to be 
indispensable to the fulness of the human intellect. Men will 
use any pretext to conceal, even from themselves, their selfish. 
ness and idolence : and hence the present commerce in generali- 
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ties is employed as the cheapest and easiest way to avoid the 
imputation of them, as well as the trouble of acquiring real 
knowledge and practising beneficence. This propensity in 
men to appear to be wit in reality they are not, and which 
is so conspicuous in all the popularity-hunters of the present 
day, sufficiently accounts for the neglect of particular histories, 
especially if they are not accompanic ed with high-fimished views 
of the country residences of our gentry. Yet many of our mo- 
derm professors of patriotism might, perhaps, comprehend the 
policy of a borough, or corporation, although they are 
incapable of conceiving an adequate idea of the government or 
policy of a kingdom, and of its relations with other states. It 
1s possible, also, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice and policy of a borough town, and its inhabitants, if 
they were not personally inte rested in its affairs, or become 
gray-headed in professing what they think themselves exempted 
from practising, might awaken some salutary reflections im their 
biassed intellects. ‘The conflicts between the love of power on 
the one hand, and the aversion to every thing lke obedience on 
the other, when contined to the sphere of a few mdividuals, fur- 
nish studies to all classes of mankind. ‘They are necessarily 
less susceptible of systematic deception, and less likely to pro- 
duce blind enthusiasm, or mdolent acquiescence, than when 
extended to thousands. He who would know man, must first 
know himself; and he who aspires to a knowledge of govern. 
ment and legislation, must first observe the operation and influ- 
ence of the human passions, (whether virtuous or vicious,) in his 
own parish, town, or city. ‘The passions, prejudices, and po- 
lities which appear im parishes , also appear m= cor porations, 
and, under certain modifications, In state assemblies. ‘The his- 
tory of the former is, therefore, the best introduction to that of 
the latter. 

But the “History of Dover and the Cinque Ports” must not 
be confounded with what are usually denommated “ local histo- 
ries :” it is much more properly the ‘history of a distinct but tri- 
butary state, governed by its own laws and institutions, and 
merely ac -knowledging the sovereignty of the King of England, 
and allowing him a determinate aid in his wars against foreign 
enemies. In this state of inde ‘pendence, Dover and the Cinque 
Ports, with their towns and members, continued nearly from 
the invasion of the Romans till the commercial reign of the 
Seventh Henry, and the Reformation. In addition to this kind 
of imperialty of Dover, it has likewise the peculiar advantage of 
still retaining those vestiges of ancient art which first contributed 
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to diffuse civilization over the island; and it is, perhaps, the 
only place in the kingdom where the enlightened inquirer may 
trace, with comiderable accuracy, the progress of arts, manu- 
facture ‘s, and commerce, as they influence or are connected with 
that of civiliz ition, and the moral advance of society. It is here 
that we can develop the march of civilization, from the first 
stages of savage grandeur in painted bodies, to the highest 
devree of excelle ‘nce in eve ry departme ut of human know ledge s 
and contrast it with local associations and moral relations; 
Here the genius of ancient Rome was first displayed ; and the 
monuments of her arts still attract the admiration of the intelli- 
gent observer. Whether we consider this mistress of the west- 
ern world as a sordid and ruthless tyrant, or as au implacable 
enemy to ignorance and an energetic instructor of uncivilized 
people, the effect of the nine ports which she established in this 


south-eastern extremity of Britai is the same. 


‘The naval equip- 
ments of 


those warriors laid the foundation of our maritime 
greatness. The mechanical and nautical skill of their immediate 
successors, the Saxons, found a fertile field for commerce and 
navigation, which they cultivated with considerable success. 
It is from those people, whose peculiar genius and virtues we 
are now beginniug to appreciate, that England virtually derived 
her national character. Hence it is that the history of Dover 
and the Cinque Ports awakens so many interesting reflections ; 
that it enables us to follow the progress of the arts and of social 
improvement from age to age ; and that in almost every succeed- 
ing century we may discover the real state of society in Keat, 
the “ civilest place in all our isle.” 

To attempt a regular analysis of these curious volumes 
would occupy much space in our Jourual, and yet convey to 
the reader a very madequate idea of their m ultifarious contents. 
The “ Court of Brotherhood and Guestliug,” or Parliament 
of the Cingue Ports, in which the barons regularly assembled, 
exhibits some interesting traits of early legislation, which merit 
the attention of those who suppose that there would be no 
harm in modulating governments, laws, and civil society, ac- 
cording to their own fancies. During the Saxon Monarchy, 
those barons had also the privilege of attending, like the peers 
of the realm, the great councils of the kingdom, and were 
regularly summoned by the Kings long prior to any other 
boroughs. ‘To those ancient privilege s and charters the author 
is a de ‘cided friend; and it must be admitted, agreeably to the 
ideas of judicious antiquaries, that all such institutions should 
either be maiutained inviolate ; or, if found to militate against 


igs, 
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the general weal in the present age and increased population, 
be discussed fairly, and repealed openly by a general enactment 
of the le gislature. This, however, is a measure which requires 
much more consideration than is valgar ly supposed ; and there 
is nothing more common than to hear men rail against certain 
things in corporations and charters, as absurd and stupid ob- 
structions to the supposed progress of society, that are never- 
theless virtually the fountain of popular influence, and the 
pabulum of civil liberty. On the other hand, certain pro- 
ceedings of corporate bodies are often conscientiously de- 
fended when they ought to be reprobated, as being utterly 
incompatible with every principle of moral justice, and, con- 
sequently, with the interests of society. In this country, how- 
ever, substantial justice generally pre vails ; and even the sup- 
posed corruptions, if viewed with candour, and investigated 
with judgment, will be found to carry with them more real 
utility than all the visionary and crude projects of their pre- 
tended enemies. Thus, for instance, the declaimers against 
parliamentary influence are supported by reasoning the most 
plausible, and apparently the most just; yet it secms never 
to have occurred to those gentlemen, that their arguments are 
directed almost solely against the vital principles of English 
democracy. An independent voter, either from opinion or 
interest, (it is immaterial in this case,) gives his vote to a certain 
individual, who is elected to serve in Parliament: sm process 
of time, this voter is called on by some friend or neighbour to 
assist in his appointment to some public office for which he 
is well qualified. ‘The elector applies to his representative, 
and the latter appeals to the mimster, who, on proof of its 
expediency, concedes the request. In this manner, as we all 
well know, many appointments are obtained, and that by means 
which are purely democratical ; that is, through the mterest 
of the people. Here neither the minion of the prince, nor 
the servile dependant of the minister, has the least concern : 
it is merely one of the people applying to his representative, 
and procuring the filling up of an office of state, subject only, 
as all such measures must ever be, to the approbation 
of the executive. Were it possible to put an end to this 
pretended corruption, as the pseudo-reformers desire, the 
patronage and nomination of places must consequently be 
transferred from the people to the prince, or his ministers, 
and absolute authority arise on the ruins of democracy in 
England, the same as in many other countries. According 
to the existing order of things, the principal part of the 
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appointments to places and honours in Great Britain rests, 
virtually, in the House of Commons. Neither the King nor 
his ministers can be said to possess ai bsolute ly any one deserip- 
tion of appolutme nts, except those of cabinet ministe rs, 
and the Prince’s personal servants. Promotion in the army 
and navy, the law and the church, is fairly withm the power 
of the "people : it is virtually in the hands of that very 
democracy which one class of fanatics dreads, while another 
absurdly denies its existence. ‘These observations are equally 
applicable to the Cingue Ports and to all other ports of the 
kingdom. ‘That abuses exist, it were madness to deny: all 
human institutions ever have been, and ever will be, liable to 
abuse: but, as in the general dispensation of things, we often 
find good to arise out of apparent evil, so every person, possess- 
ing even but common sense, would hesitate to imtroduce 
any violent and rapid change into society, till he had previously 
auginented the quantuin of moral virtue among its members. 

The C inque Ports and their members consist of Dover, Sand- 
wich, Hastings, Romney, Hithe, Rye, Winchelsea, Faver- 
sham, Folkestone, Fordwich, Deal, Seaford, ‘Tenterden, 
Margate, St. Peter, Birchinton, Ramsgate, Walmer, Sarr, 
Beakesbourne, Charlton, and Rinewould. Of the origin and 
expedicucy of ‘wurde ship in these pl: ices, Mr. Lyon treats at 
considerable length. He seems nehined to believe that it 
existed among the S axons, but that it was greatly extended 
and abused by the Normans. The care which the laws take 
of the lives and property of orphans, is one of the very best 
criterions of the standard of moral justice and humanity in 
society : andas this was wise ly consigned tothe magistrates of 
the Cinque Ports from time immemorial, we must naturally 
infer that the people were moral and lieu ame at a very early 
period. ‘The marriage of wards was regulated in precisely 
the same manner as that of wards of chancery in the present 
day. Probates of wills were registered as e: arly as the year 
880; and letters of administration were granted, after an 
inquest taken on oath by the mayor and two or “thre ‘e Magistrates. 
«« When the administrators had finished their trust, they were 
to render an account of their admiistrations to the 1 mayor 
ail jurats, in the presence of the rector or vicar of the parish, 
aud the friends of the deceased; and they then received 
their discharge, which was entered on the court rolls.” No 
one will question the wisdom and utility of such regulations ; 
and not a few will wish that some such were still extant 
throughout the kingdom. 
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In the history of the first peopling of Dover, of the arrival 
of Julius Cesar, and of the state of society at that period in 
Kent, the author maintains the dignity of an impartial histo- 
rian; never degenerauing into either panegyric or censure, but 
stating facts with much x rspicuity and timpressiveness, 
The history of the town of Dover, its parishes and public 
establishments, contains much ¢ ivil aud ecclesiastical intelli- 
gence, which will be read with interest by almost all classes 
of persons, The “ historical proceedings in forming a 
harbour,” which are illustrated by several large plates, must 
be partic ularly valuable to engineers, and all those who take 
an iterest in the intended form: ition of a harbour at Shore- 
ham, of a break-water at Plymouth, and = similar works. 
Mr. Lyon’s view of the origin of jurisdiction, Saxon feuds, 
and civil laws, prior to the Norman invasion, is evidently 
the result of much reading and reflection. His account of 
the hundred court, the court of frankpledge, &c. will na- 
turally excite comparisons between them and our present 
courts of conscience and requests, in which the pecauiary 
differences of the lower classes are decided often by the 
most ignorant tradesmen; and, not unfrequeutly, with the 
most barefaced contempt of every thing like common 
justice and moral honesty. While such nurseries of injus- 
tice exist, we ought not to expect the predominance of 
honesty among the poorer tradespeople. If regularly edu- 
cated and res ponsible persons were placed at the head of 
these courts as judges, a reform in the morals of the present 
litigants might be expected, as a necessary consequence, 
The history of the “ court of Lodem: inage,” oF corporation 
of pilots, possesses much novelty. This term is defined as 
having an import very different from that which ‘Tyrwhitt 
has assigned it. ‘The critic describes it from the Saxon 
labman (ladman), pilot or guide, and the French termination 
age; and, observes that it would have been better English to 
say lodemanship., ‘Todd, in his edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, not only adopts this remark, but also defines /oadmenage 
“ the skill or art of navigation,” in opposition to the words 
of the act of Parliament which he cites. Our historian 
removes all these doubts and contradictions, with the perspi- 
cuity and sitnplicity which distinguishes an author who 
perfectly comprehends the subject on which he writes, 
“ The court of Lodemanage, he observes, may be consider- 
ed as a branch of the Admiralty Court for the Cinque Ports ; 
and the adiniral anciently presided at it, and it was held under 
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his authority, after it was separated from the parent-stock. 
The jurisdiction of the court was at first confined to the regue 
lating of the hire for piloting of ships; and the wages of the 
pilots were named the lodemanage, from their managing and 
ewiding the vessel. The members of this society were called 
Jodesmen, lootsmen, and leadmen, trom the Belgie word loot, 
which signifies lead; and they were also called pazl lootes, 
or meu who measured the depth of the water over shoals ta 
the narrow seas, by heaving the lead. They were distin- 
guished by their name, from those who navigated in the 
open ocean; and they acquired their knowledge of bays, 
and the entrance into harbours, by sounding and remarking 
how much water there would be, at any given time, both 
during the flowing and the ebbing of the tide. They were 
also capable of conducting ships clear of sand banks, between 
Dover and the River Thames and Medway ; and to the ports 
of Flanders, Holland, and the East country.” The histor 

of the corporation of pilots, although apparently a dry and 
very uninteresting subject, exhibits such portraits as may be 
studied with great advantage by all who would acquire 
a practical knowledge of the mechanism of civil society. 
Hlere there was no prince to flatter, no minister to corrupt, 
uo loud-tongued popularity to cherish imbecile vanity; yet 
corruption and depravity have seldom attained such a point 
of audacity in this country. It will scarcely be believed that 
any two or three private individuals would have dared to 
appropriate the funds of the whole body of pilots, and to 
retuse them the permission to inspect the accounts, 
and learn how their own hard-earned money was applied, 


and this too for a series of years, It was not till 179Y that 
the poor pilots could obtain any thing like justice; and then 
it was rather a security for the future, than indemnity for 
the past, lrom 1782 to 1799, the wardens, treasurer, and 
clerk managed the property of the society in their own way, 
which they refused to explain. A court of inquiry was at 
length instituted to compel them; but some of the parties 
being dead, many of the papers destroyed, and other artifices 
practised to bafHe inquiry ; the court could ascertain with 
certainty but a comparatively stnall sum, which, however, 
it ordered to be refunded. ‘Lhroughout the whole narrative 
of those disgraceful proceedings, the author strictly adheres 
to facts and the letter of the laws appealed to. We should 
not have been displeased, had he added his own note of re- 
probation: perhaps, indeed, he concluded that the. simple 
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facts were sufficient to awaken honest indignation § in 
every ingenuous mind, and he ts certainly not very 
wrong. But the question has another feature ; we mean its 
relation to foreign countries, and our national character. 
We say nothing of the injuries which the London merchants 
sustained, as the almost necessary consequence of this 
example of infamous depravity exhibited to the Dover and 
Deal pilots: they were perfectly able to procure redress : 
but we must notice the complaints of the foreign captains 
accustomed to navigate on those shores. ‘The very be: avy ton- 
nage, and other dues charged on foreign vessels, have long 
been the subject of complaint; and among these, the 
charges of the Dover pilots are p: irticularly mentioned. The 
Portuguese traders have repeatedly urged complaints of this 
nature; but no redress, we believe, has yet been obtained. 
The question has also been discussed with considerable 
ability, and some warmth; in the “ Correio Braziliense,”? 11 

* O Investigador Portucuez em Inglaterra,” in “ O Portu- 
guez,” and other periodical publications which are printed 
in London in the Portuguese language. Itis nota subject 
of state, but of mere municipal revul: ition, and therctore 
might be determined with greater precision. One argument 
used, deserves immediate consideration; that is, the difh- 
culty, the impossibility of a foreign captain’s ascertain- 
ing the precise sum which he ought to pay for pilotage 
from Dover to London. <A recent Act of Parliament has 
ordered the publication of all such charges, and they are 
now exhibited in the custom-houses ; but there is on this 
head still something wanting, to render matters consistent 
with our national character for frankness, equity, and in- 
tegrity; we might add, with the true interests of commerce 
and the country. 

The second volume contains a complete history of the 
castle and fortifications of Dover, from the days of the 
Ktomans to the a time, illustrated by plans and views 
of the Roman, the Saxon, oni the Norman buildings. ‘To 
the lovers of antiquities, and those who delight in “tracing 
the progress of the arts and local associations, the luminous 
and comprehensive details here given will be an acceptable 
present. ‘Those who are unacqu: ainted with our Saxon and 
Latin chroniclers, may safely repose more confidence in 
Mr. Lyon’s impartial statement of our ancient history, and 
his laudable adherence to facts, than in any of our modern 
theoretical histories, where every thing is made to bear on 
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eertain precone eived notions. The annals of the castle, and 
a list of its constables, enables the author to give some 
interesting biographical sketches of the prime ministers of 
this country, during several centuries: the list commences 
with Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and terminates with the pres 
sent Earl of Liverpool, who ts the one hundred and thirty- 
eighth constable and lord warden of the Cinque Ports since 
da Norman invasion. But the document of most value in 
these volumes is a complete and correct copy, taken from 
the only MS. now extant, of the “ Customals” or codes of 
civil and criminal Jaws in “ Dover, Sanewich, Romney, 
Rye, and Winchelsea.” ‘To these is added, an “ explana- 
tion of some of the obsolete words and phrases used in the 
Customals,” which may contiibute to illustrate the history 
of the English language, as it appears that the MS. from 
which they were taken was written about 1857; ; that of 
Winchelsea was transcribed in 1557. Some of the phrases 
here explained are still used in the Scots law. ‘The plate 
exhibiting “the remains of the ancient chureh, and the 
Roman Pharos in Dover Castle,” may be considered as re- 
presenting the very oldest structure now extant in Britain; 
and it is matter of regret, that no known art can preserve 
its existence to any remote period. Views of the monu- 
mental effigies of soine of the constables who were buried 
in the church, are also preserved: indeed, every thing that 
is Curious In nature or art has been most eare fully recorded 
by our author. ‘The oniy defect which we have observed, 
is the want of a view of St. Maiy’s, the authors own church, 
which is unquestionably of Saxon structure, aud of which 
he has been the minister forty-four years. 
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Tue art and mystery of book-making, we think, was never 
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gin, or about splendour of impression, and luxury of paper, or 
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wretched matter, is forgotten, while we contemplate this con- 
centration of them all. We could forgive all this—we could 
pardon the adornment of this monument to Johnson, if it bore 
the slightest impress of his mind; or, even if the book contained 
‘a single passage above the le vel of the remarks of our every- 
day tourists. But editors will not be prevailed upon, by all 
the counsels and examples which are daily held out to them, to 
refrain from ‘exposing to vulgar eyes the errors and impe rfec - 
tions of genius. ‘The majestic teacher of moral wisdom may 
have sometimes nodded : but it was not quite fairin Mr. Duppa 
to communicate those nods to the readers of his publication. 
Johnsou himself has said, that “ he dealt more in notions than 
in facts” and Mr. Duppa has given us these notions in their 
rude and naked state—mere blocks of the workshop, which 
every quarry could have produced. ‘These “ notions” are pre- 
seuted to us in one hundred and fifty-five pages of the work ; : 
those can be called pages, which consist sometimes of half : 
line, and never of more than sixteen lines ; the average Bosse Te 
of lines in a page is ten. Even with all this diffusion of John- 
son’s part of the book, it has been deemed necessary to add 
notes, marginal and supplemental ; the matter of which is gene- 
rally drawn from the very rare and exquisite sources of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, and the Letters of Miss Seward. ‘The 
editor has likewise kindly added an itinerary, and an index rerum 
ef nominum, a preface, aud a edication; all of which must, 
doubtless, be extremely interesting to the reader, as well as the 
contents of the Diary itself. We cannot, by mere description, 
convey to our readers any notion of the matter of the Di: ary, OF 
of the manner in Which it is composed: but we shall give a 
spechnen of both, that the readers of our Review may be 
warned, if it be not already too late, to beware of the purchase 
of “A Diary of a Journey into North W ales, in the Year 1774; 
by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Edited, with illustrative Notes, 
by R. Duppa, L L.B., Barrister-at-Law.” 
The opening pages ¢ go onin this fashion: to which, as matter 
of curiosity to those who have not had the felicity of reading 
German commentators, we add the notes, that they may have 


some notion of the relative proportions which Dr. Jounson 
and Mr. Durva bear to each other : 


July 5, Tuesday, 
* We left Streatham (a) 1 11 a.m. 


“ Price of 4 horses 2s. a mile. 


“ Barnet 1. 40’. p.m, 


pe 
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* On the road I read Pulls ’s Ppistle rt 
* At meht at Diunstable, 
© Po Lichheld, 83 mules. 


" ; 
* ‘To the Swan (0). 


“ To the Cathedral. 
“ To Mrs. Porter's (c). 
“ "To Mrs. Aston’s (d). 
“ To Mr. Green’s (e). 
“ Mr. Green's museum was much admired, and 
“ Mr. Newton's (f) china. 
8. 
“ To Mr. Newton’s. ‘To Mrs. Cobb’s (¢). 
“ Dr. Darwin’s (4). I went agai to Mrs. Aston’s, She was very sorry 
to part. 
9, 
* Breakfasted at Mr. Garrick’s (4). Visited Miss Vyse (4). 
** Miss Seward (/). 
* Went to Dr. Taylor’s (m). 


* T read a little on the road in Tully's Epistles and Martial. 
“© Mart. 8th, 44, lino pro limo (2). 

10. 
* Morning, at church. Company at dinner. 

3 F 


“ At Tlam. At Oakover. Iwas less pleased with Iam than when I saw 

it first, but imy triends were much delighted (e). 
12. 

“ At Chatsworth. The water willow. ‘The cascade shot out from 
many spouts. The fountains. ‘The water tree. The smooth floors in the 
highest rooms. Atlas, fitteen hands inch and half (p). 

“ River running through the park. ‘The poiticoes on the sides support 
two galleries tor the tirst tloor. 

* My triends were not struck with the house. It fell below my ideas of 
the turniture. ‘The staircase is in the corner of the house. ‘The hall in the 
corner, the grandest room, though only a room of passage. 

“ On the ground-floor, only the chapel and the breakfast-room, and a 
siiall library; the rest, servants’ rooms and otlices (9). 

* A bad inn. 

KS 

* At Matlock. 

14. 

“ At dinner at Oakover; too deai to hear, or much converse (7). Mrs. 
Gell. 

* The chapel at Oakover (ss). T 

| 


1 wood of the pews grossly punted, l 
could hot read the Cpitay he \\ oul 


learn the old hands. 
1S. 
* At Ashbourn. Mrs. Diot and her dauehters came in the morning, 
Mrs. Diot dined with us. We visited Mr. Flint.” 


NOTES. 
(a) “ A village in Surry about six miles from London; the residence of 
Mr. Thrale. During the lite of Mr. Thrale, his house was the resort of the 
most eminent and distinguished characters of his time. Here Johnson 
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was domesticated, and Garrick, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, were often found. 

(b) When at this place Mrs, Thrale gives an anecdote of Johnson, to 
Phi his minute attention to things which might reasonably have been sup- 
posed out of the range of his observation. When I came down to break- 
tast at the inn, my dress did not please him, and he made me alter it en- 
uirely before he would stir a step with us about the town, saying most 
satirical things concerning the appearance I made in a riding-habit; and 
adding, ‘ Lis: very strange that such eyes as yours cannot discern propriety 
of dress: if [ had a sight only half as good, I think I should see to the 
centre.’ 

“ Johnson has contrived to introduce the city of Lichfield into his Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, from its having been the place of his 
birth. * Lie hfield, the field of the dead, a city in Staffordshire, so named 
from martyred Christians. Salve magna parens.’ 

(c) “ Mrs. Lucy Porter. A step-daughter to Dr. Johnson, Her brother, 
a captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand pounds; 
about a third of which she laid out in building a stately house, and making 
a handsome garden, in an elevated situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when 
he visited Lichfield ‘alone, lived at her house. She reverenced him, and he 
had a parental tenderness for her. App. 1. 

(d) “ Mrs. Elizabeth Aston. A daughter of Sir Thomas Aston. She 
lived at Stow Hill, an eminence adjoining to Lichtield. App. 2. 

(e) “ Mr, Richard Green was an apothecary, and related to Dr. Johnson, 
He had a considerable collection of antiquities, natural curiosities, and in- 
genious works of art. tle had all the articles accurately arranged, with 
their names upon labels, and on the staircase leading to it was a board, 
with the names of contributors marked in gold letters, A printed catalogue 
of the collection was to be had at a bookseller’s. 

(7) “ Mr. Newton was a gentleman, long resident in Lichfield, who had 
acquired a large fortune in the East Indies. 

(g) * Mrs. Cobb was a widow lady who lived at a place called the 
Friary, close to Lichfield. She was a great admirer of Johnson, though it 
would seem, if Miss Seward’s statement be correct, he had but little admira- 
tion tor her. § Mrs. Cobb knows nothing, has read nothing; and where 
nothing is put into the brain, nothing can come out of it to any purpose 
of rational entertainment.’ Miss Seward, however, observes, that although 
she was illiterate, her understanding was strong, her perceptions quick, her 
wit shrewd, comic, sarcastic, and origiual. 

(h) * Dr. Erasmus Darwin; at this time he lived at Lichfield, where 7 
had practised as a Physician from the year 1756, and did ne it settle a 
Derby till after his second marriage with Mrs. Pool, in the year 1781. 

“ Miss Seward says, that although Dr. Johnson sisined Lichfield while Dr. 
Darwin lived there, they had only one or two interviews, and never after 
wards sought each other. Mutual and strong disli ike subsisted between 
them. Dr. Darwin died April 18, 1802, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

(c) “ This gentleman was Mr. Peter Garrick, brother to David Garrick, 
and bore a striking resemblance to him. Johnson speaking of him to Bos- 
well says: § Sir, I don’t know but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as much as David has done, he might have been as brisk and lively. 
Depend upon it, sir, vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on 


habit.’ 


(k) “ A daughter of the Rev, Arch-Deacon Vyse, of the Diocese of Liche 
field and Coventry, 
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(/) “ Miss Seward was the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Seward, Canon- 
Residentiary of the Cathedral of Lichfield. Six volumes of letters by this 
lady, published since her death, have put the pubhe in full possession of 
the kind of intimacy or friendship which subsisted between her and Dr, 
Johnson. 

(m) * Dr. Taylor of Ashbourne in Derbyshire. Dr. Johnson’s old friend 
and school-tellow ; of whom he said,—* ile is better acquainted with my 
heart than any man or woman now living. dpp.s. 

(n) “ The verse in Martial ts 

© Defluat, et lento splendescat turbida limo? - 

“ The epigram is addressed to Flaccus, and 1a the common editions of 
Martial it has the number 45, and not 44.” 

(o)  Ilam is the celebrated residence of Mr. Porte at the entrance of 
Dovedale. Notwithstanding Johnson was less pleased with his second visit 
to Lam than the first, yet he has in this Diary given very ample proof that 
he enjoyed its beauties. 

“Tn July, 1777, Dr. Johnson took Boswell to see this place, which would 
seem to be the third time, at least, (ict be had been there; and this is the 
account Boswell gives of the visit. ‘1 recoilect a very fine amphitheatre, 
surrounded with hills, covered with woods, and waiks neatly formed along 
the side of a rocky steep, on the quarter next the house, with recesses under 
projections of rock, overshadowed with trees; in one of which recesses, we 
were told, Congreve wrote his ‘Old Bachelor.? We viewed a remarkable 
natural curiosity at Ilam; two rivers bursting near each other from the 
rock, not from immediate springs, but after having run for many miles 
under ground, Plott, in his History of Staffordshire,’ gives an account of 
this curiosity; but Johuson would not believe it, though we had the attest- 
ation of the gardener, who said, he had put in corks, where the river 
Manyfold sinks into the ground, and had catched them in a net, placed bee 
fore one of the openings where the water bursts out. 

(p) “ This was a race-horse, which was very handsome and very gentle, 
and attracted so much of Dr. Johnson's attention, that he said ; § of all the 
Duke’s possessions, [ like Atlas best.’ 

(q) “ This is the second time Johnson had visited Chatsworth. He saw it, 
Nov. 96, 1772; and in a letter to Mrs. Thrale he says, ‘ Chatsworth is a 
very fine house. I wish you had been with me to see it; for then as we 
are apt to want matter of talk, we should have gained something new to 
talk ou. They complimented me with playing the fountam, and opening 
the cascade. But I am of my triend’s opinion, that when one has seen the 
ocean, cascades are but little things.’ 

(r) “ Dr. Johnson’s hearing was very defective, and a cold made him too 
deaf to enjoy society. Ina letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept. 14, 1775, he says, 
* I have a cold and am miserably deaf:’ and on the 2ist he says, ‘Iam 
now too deat to take the usual pleasure in Conversation.’ 

(s) “ This chapel is at Burleydam in Cheshire, close to Combermere, 
built by Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton, Mrs. ‘Thrale’s uncle. 


After a great deal of matter, equally interesting and original, 
we come to the following passages ; which, we can assure our 
readers, are the only portions of the book which any one will 
be able to read a second time. 


“ We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir Rowland Hill, and were conducted 
by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and woods; a region abounding 
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with striking scenes and terrific grandeur. We were always on the brink of 
a precipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock ; but the steeps were seldom naked : 
in im: ny | phic s, ooks of uncommon magnitude shot up trom the crannies of 
stone ; - “and where there were no trees, there were underwoods and bushes. 

© Round the rocks Is a narrow path cut upon the stone, which is very 
frequently hewn into steps ; but art has procee de dno Se i than to make 
the succession of wonders sately accessible. The whole circuit is somewhat 
laborious; it is terminated by a grotto cut in the rock to a great extent, with 
many windings, and supported by pillars, net hewn into regularity, but such 
as nnitate the spots of nature, by asperities and protuberances. 

‘ The place is without any dampness, and would aflord an habitation not 
uncomlortable. There were from space to space seats cut out in the rock. 
Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by the extent of its prospects, 
the awtulness of its shades, the horrors of its precipices, the verdure of its 
hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks: the ideas which it forces upon the 
mind are, the sublime, the dreadiul, and the vast. Above is maccessible 
altitude, below is hormble profundity. But it exeels the garden of Ham 
only in extent. 

‘ Ham has grandeur, tempered with softness; the walker congratulates 
his own arrival at the pl: ice, and is grieved to think he must ever leave it. 
As he looks up to the rocks, lis thouehts are elevated; as he turns his eyes 
on the vailies, he is composed and soothed. 

“* Lie that mounts the prectpices at Llawkestone, wonders how he came 
thither, and doubts how he shall return. This wath is an adventure, and his 
departure an escape. THe has not the tr miquillity, but the horrors, of soli- 
tude; a kind of turbulent ple asure, between fright and admiration. 

* Llamas the fit abode of pas storal virtue, and nueht prope rly diffuse its 
shades over nvm phs and swais. Hawkestone can have no fitter inhabit- 
ants than giants of mighty bone and bold em P rise; men of lawless courage 


and heroic viclence. JLawhestone should be described by Milton, and tam 
by Parnel.” 

The “ Diary” then resumes its original nothingness, and tells 
us m the same style that Johnson enlarged his notions, and that 
he had cold meat for dinner; that he offered a prayer, and that 
he pulled a bulrush ten feet high; that he composed a Greek 
epigram, and visited Mr. Flint. Such is the stuff of which this 

* Diary” is made: and the “ opimions and observations by Dr. 

Johnson,” with which Mr. Duppa has, at least, increased the 
bu k of his book, if not its value, are trite and common-place, 
and wordy im the extreme. 

We are at this ime ina too querulous meod, and too full of 
disappointment, to venture upon any more animadversions 
upon the book; which is indeed so somniferous, as to have left 
us litle power or inclination to do so; we shall therefore con- 

clude by expressing our indignant regret, that Mr. Duppa 


should have given to the thing the sanction of his respectable 
name. 
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Aar. XII. —A Guide to Mount’s Bay, and Land's End. 
Pp. 156. 6s. [No Bookseller’s name. ] 
yy. . 
“LEGANTLY written, neatly printed, and adorned with two 
beautiful views of a Cromlech, and of St. Michael’s Mount, 
this litthe volume has been ushered into the world without 
either author's or publisher sname. ‘That it is of more value, 


however, than folios of common-place provincial history, a few 
exce rpts will readily evince, 


“ From the Lizard, (says our author,) the shores pass northward and 
westward, and gradually losing, as they proceed, their rocky features, swell 
into sloping sweeps of richly cultivated land, and into hills glowing with 
perpetual verdure ; as the coast advances, and at the same time spreads 
itself southward, it unites to its luxuriant richness a bolder character, and 
rising like a vast amphitheatre, it opposes a barrier to Western storms, 
whilst it presents its undulating bosom to the sun, and collecting his rays, 
pours them, with multiplied effect, upon every part of the surrounding 
country : the shores now pass again westwi ard, and extend to the Land’s 


Rud, where they become more rocky, and occasionally exhibit granitic 
pl ile 's of the most awful magnificence. 


The shores of the bay are sprinkle dd with pic turesque villeges, churches, 
cottayes, and villas, and near its eastern margin, a pile of rocks, support- 
ing a venerable chapel on their summit, start abruptly from the waves, and 
present an appearance of a most singul: ir and beautiful description : this is 
Saint Michael’s Mouut, an eminence, equi ally celebrated in the works of 
the poet, the n: .turalist, the antiqu: Wy, and the historian. 

The country is inexhaustibly rich in the variety and beauty of its 
minerals, and will afford, as we shall hereafter find, an ample field for 
geological speculations: at the same time, the antiquarian [read 
antiquary,| will be delighted with the examination of the radest relicks of 
antiquity, which lie scattered on all sides: 


' nothing is more pleasing than 
that sacred enthusiasin, 


which is dillused through the mind by the con- 


templation of the faded monuments of past ages, and surely no spot was 
ever more congenial to such sensations. 


* During the last winter, (A. D. 1814,) when the cold was so dreadfully 
severe in every other part of great Britain, , the the ‘rmometcr in the Mount’s 
Bay was never once under 29 of Fahre nhe it, but litrle snow fell, and the 


frost was so transient, and gentle, that the huntsman was deprived of his 
-port but for a few days.” 


Whether the Mount’s-Bay was formerly a woodland or not, 
has long been a disputed pomt. Our author does not doubt the 
fact of its having once been so. ‘The sea, indeed, is rapidly 
encroaching upon every part of the Cornish peninsula. And 


it appears, froma regular survey made in the reign of Edward I., 
that Cornwall measured 1,500,000 acres : 


it does not contain more than 758,484. 
structure of St. Michael’s Mount, 
posed of clay, slate, and granite. 


whereas, ut prese nt, 
As to the geological 
the body of the rock 1s com- 
Of its civil and ecclesiastical 
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history, the author has given us a very entertaming summary 
concludiis his account “with the observation, that. several anti- 
quaries have considered it as the letis of Diodorus. This was 
. 1e chimerical idea of Sir Christopher liawk: Ins, publishe “dl some 
‘ars ago, Ina tract on the tin-trade of the ancients in Cornwall. 
But ifwe admit that the position of St. Michael’s Mount is 
exactly the same, with regard to the adjacent country and the 
sea, as it was in the days of Diodorus Siculus, (a position per- 
fectly inadimissible,) the notion of Sir Christopher Hawkins 
would be, even in this case, absurd and ridiculous. We leave, 
however, to the worthies of the West, the discussion of a subject, 
Which, though it sometimes excites choler amidst the clashing 
of opinions, can have no tendency to contammate the mind ; 
but rather to purge and purify it. Elevated im his conte mpla- 


tions, and disinterested in his views, the votary of learning or of 


science must soar above the reach of corruption. 

At St. Ives, though a borough town, our author says not a 
word of venality: but hovers round about it, here liehting 
on ‘Tregenna Castle, and there on Kuill’s Mausoleum. At 
ilayle, ‘the process of smelting tin engages his attention: and at 
St. Erth we are entertained with his remarks on the practica- 
bility of opening a communication between the English and 
Bristol channels. The tomb of the venerable and learned Dr. 
Borlase detaius him awhile at Ludgven Church. We have, 
then, some account of the : staumary laws; and, among many 
other amusing subjects, a description of the mineralogical 
cabinets of Cornwall. Mr. Rashleigh’s is the first beyond all 
comparison. 


““Tts chief excellence consists in the magnificence and variety of the 
oxyd of tin, fuors, malachite, and some of the rarer varieties of sulphuret 
of copper, from mines which have long since ceased to be worked : among 
the more remarkable specimens are oxide of tin, (from Sait Avgnes,) some 


of the most interesting varieties of which are the folls »wing: Very large octolu- 
drons, with and without truncations ; the crystal described b y Klaproth as one 
ot the rarest occurrence, viz. the four-side “d prism, with a four-sided pyramid 


at each extremity : this occurs in is simple form, and also with a rich 
variety ot truncations, a group of fuur-sided pyre imids, covered with a thin 
coaung of calcedony, which being hydrophanous, shews the form of a 
crystal very distine tly after immersion 10 water. Wood tin forming a veil 
in a matrix of quartz, to one side of which adheres a fragment of rock : ; it 
is hardly necessary to remind the miner: alogist of the great unportance of 
this specuheb In a ger WNOSLIC point ot view, tin- crysti als having a coating 
of black hamalite : sulphuret of tin, a miner. J which has never been found 
in any part of the world exce pt at Saint Agnes in Cornwall. In the col- 
lection of Un m: iy be seen several small blocks of that metal as prepare d 
by the Jews tor commerce, during the early workings of the Cornish 
mines, among which is a fraudulent one, consisting of a mass of stone 
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covered with a thin coating of tin: among the coppers may be noticed, 


yellow copper ore, with opal, (from Roskeir); the triple sulphuret of 
antunouy, copper, and lead in oetoh edral crystals ; ruby copper in cubes; 
quartz, coutainime in its centre globules of water. The hydr: wry lite or wave llite 
ina plumose form, accompamed by anne i a Matrix, of quartz, (trom 
Saint St phens); topazes of consider ible lustre, Grom Saint Agnes); green 
fluate of lime, in ervstals of twenty-four sides, (from Samt Agnes); a most 
besutta! and instructive cube of fluor, the surface ot which reflects a 
delicate green, but, upon being held to the light, extibits is octohedral 


nucleus of a purple colour: The mineralogist ought also to notice a sup verb 
octohedron of gold, and a mass “a staluctytes, from the grotto of Anti- 
paras: he ought also to visit the « leyant grotto, built a few vears since, by 
Mr. Rashleigh, in a beautiful and secluded part of bis rrounds, near the 
shore, in the Port of Polredmouth: it stands at the extremity of a large 
grove, and is cou structed with the finest species of marble and serpentine, 
brilliant eryst. is, pebbles, and shells, in the form of an octagon, two of the 
sides of which are apy ropri: ated to the door and the window, whic h front each 
other, the six remaining sides of which form the receptacles, four of which 


contain specimeusot ores tound — country,and two are Glied withoreanic: 


tussils, polished agates, Jaspers, &c.: the intermediate spaces are occupied 


by shells, cor: oi Is, and various o} ther substances: the roof 1s composed 
of stalactytes of singular beauty, and which produce a very striking effect 
as seen through the rough-tormed arch which composes the entrance. lu 
this grotto are preserved two links of the chain which were fouad in 
Fowey-harbour, by some fishermen, in the year 17763 they are of a trian- 
gular form, incrusted with shells and corals, supposed to be a part of the 
chain which exteuded from tower tu tower, for the ancient defence of the 
harbour.” 


We have paid this much attention to this interesting 
little production, because we are not unacquainted with the 
pursuits of its author, and his station in a_ philosophical 
society lately instituted; and we perceive in it those germs 
of science which, ere long, mi: y be found to ove rspread and 
adorn the land. We ailede to “the Royal Geological So- 
cicty of Cornwall;” which owes its existence and chief 
support to that ornament of science, Davies Gippy, Lsq. 
ML. P. for Bodmin, and to Dr. Ayrron Paris the autho 
of the little Essay before us. With great satisfaction we 
observe, that the society has directed its labours to objects of 
intrinsic and permanent utility. its cabinet of minerals 
already possesses the most comple te series of rock-specimens 
in this couutry: and a considerable progress has beeu made 
in the construction of a geological map of Cornwall. The 
hundreds of Penwith and Kirrier, we understand, are al- 
ready finished; the rocks which constitute their suriace are 
distinguished by appropriate colours; and the successions, 
relative positions, and various — aud transitions of 
those rocks into each other, are traced and delineated with 
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an accuracy and de tail, which must render the map a truly 
desirable acquisition to agriculture and the arts. For agri- 
culture, it shows the interesting connexion between the 
various soils and the subjacent rocks, from whose decom- 
position they have been derived; and it more particularly 
explains the local ciecwmatinses which are friendly or 
hostile to their improvement; and, at the same time, directs 
the agriculturist to the different mineral substances which 
are to be found in their vicinity, and which may contain 
materials useful in correcting the natural sterility of the 
soil. With regard to the arts, it will prove an acquisition 
of no less value, by showing the products peculiar to pars 
ticular districts, and by leading to the discovery of those 
which are the more immediate objects of economical in- 
dustry. Such is the geological map, the completion of 
which may be confidently expected within a year. In the 
mean-time, various philosophical papers have been received 
by the society, and will shortly appear, we are told, in a 
volume of transactions; the perusal of which we anticipate 
with pleasure, and of which we shall not fail to make an 
early report; since the public curiosity, we are sure, must 
be fully awakened to the researches and discoveries of : 
socicty “thus organized, 


ART. NUIT. —A Letter to the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, on the 
Revivalism of the Methodists: to which are added, Anecdotes 
of Me‘hodism, and a Sermon. By the Rev. Xi. Po. WHEL, 
Vicar of Man and of St. Anthony. Pp. 110. 1816. 2s. Gd. 


Tis Letter being short, and its subject curious, we are tempt- 
ed to transplant the whole of it into our pages. While we do 
so, we must own, that if the facts which it records were not at- 
tested by known witnesses, we should be inclined to reject it as 
a downright fabrication. 


“ My pear Sir,—I have read with pleasure and satisfaction your ad- 
mirable Sermon, entitled © Proofs of the Spirit, or Considerations on Re- 
vivalism. Its at once argumentative and pathetic: and never was there 
neon urgent Occasion for such an appeal to reason, Or such an address t¢ 

e heart. 
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“ The process, which is denominated a revival, has been introduced not 
into your town only, but into almost all the towns, I believe, 10 Cornwall. 

“in this parish it has certainly assumed a most decided character, | 

“ That the revival is confined to a particular sect- | that Its visitation Is 
periodical—that it travels from place to place— that it Is expected before 
its arrival, and that it arrives precisely at the time expected— and that 
(though seeking the crowd, and uncongenial with solitude, it displays itself 
tor the most part in conventicles, or the streets, or the highways)—it has no 
invincible objection to private houses, where it breaks the quiet slumbers 
of infant mnocence, or ot old age just dropping into the grave such, I 
fear, is but too justly descriptive of this creature of fanaticism. And it is 
hailed, wherever it comes, by the smile of hypocrisy, the terrors of igno- 
rance, or the laughter of profaneness. Its groans, indeed its shrieks, its 
agonies, its blasphemous invocations, are sutlicient to fill every bosom with 
serious apprehension, And not a moment are we secure from its out- 
rages. 

“That day of rest, the Sabhath, the undisturbed serenity of which is the 
joy of the good Christian, and that sull hour of midnight, which ali nature 
holds sacred to repose, are equally in danger from its ungovernable ex- 
cesses, 

“It despises time and place. For forty hours successively, hath it kept 
in action the howling assembly—both sexes and all ages! 

“ In the mean-time, it should seem that Revivalism is a system. ITfit be 
so, whilst we are shocked at the spectacle, we may, indeed, tremble for the 
CoNsequences. 

“ It is just fourteen years ago, my friend, since I endeavoured to de- 
lineate the features, to trace the progress, and to describe the eflects of 
Revivalism, 

** And it was then I observed, that, threatened as was the church by such 
‘a shape of miscreated front,’ our inattention to its inroads might be con- 
strued into a desertion of our trust, into disaflection, or, at least, into ine 
difference. The same menacing form has again approached our doors, 
And it is high time (you say) that § Llift up the warning voice?’ and (in 
similar Janguage with my own) ‘ to be silent would be a dereliction of 
duty, and a desertion of office.” ‘ For eight years,’ you intimate, * you 
have been rigidly careful to avoid the least appearance of controversy.” 
And, for myself, (notwithstanding my £ Letters’ and my ‘ Anecdotes,’ I 
have always maintained the persuasion, that there are multitudes of the sect 
in question so strictly decorous and sober and serious in their deportment, 
aud many, I believe, so conscientiously religious, that they well deserve 
the benevolent attention, and even the imitation of the Churchman. 

‘“ Under these circumstances, therefore, it more peculiarly behoves us 
both, to protest against the madness of the day, lest silence should now be 
inistahen for acquiescence, and forbearance resemble approbation. In 
truth, it has been already asserted, that from a consciousness of the false- 
hood of some, and the impropriety of others, | had suppressed my ¢ Anec- 
dotes.” But this is not a fact: they have been alwyas open to public in- 
spection. Under every class of anecdotes, indeed, | could have added ten 
times the number, either as collected from my own observation, or as come 
municated by persons of unquestionable veracity. 

“ Again, then, we ‘lift the warning voice !’ May our brethren, from every 
quarter, repeat the alarm! May the dreadful | fusion, now operating ou 
the minds of thousands, be viewed tn its proper colours! And may the meek, 
the quiet, the unobtrusive disciple of Christ, be fairly contrasted with the 
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mad fanatic, in the recesses of his family, or in the congregation of the peo- 
ple! And I think we need not fear the result.—It will be easy to antici- 
pate the public opinion. “T remain, &c. &c. 

“ R. POLWHELE.” 


Most of the Anecdotes of Methodism appeared, some time 
ago, in the Anti-Jacobin Review. ‘To them many others have 
recently been added; and so long as superstition, enthusiasm, 
spiritual pride, religious distinctions, and the liberty of the press 
shall exist, so long will it be very easy to multiply them, and 
present them to the public. But what is a Methodist? Why, 
a man; or, at the very worst, a woman. Now, though this 
may be admitted as a sufficient answer to the question, the 
questicn itself will be deemed altogether insufficient for the oc- 
casion. We therefore ask, What is Methodism ?— and finally, 
but principally, Where we must go to find a person capable of 
furmshing us with a definition of the word Methodism, that shall 
satisfy and silence all the threescore and three denominations of 
our Christian fellow-creatures ? And we do not think we should 
much dislike seeing, as a matter of mere curiosity, threescore 
and three collections of anecdotes, written coolly and impar- 
tially (as such things usually are) by the secretaries of the said 
threescore and three de ‘nominations, pro and con one another, 
They could not fail of being very amusing, and to make impres- 
sions which we are pretty sure the Bible will never make. At 
whose door would the imputation lie, after the publication of 
such a body of evidence? Let us simplify the inquiry by re- 
ducing, if we can, the dissentients to a round number; for 
which. purpose we take away, im the first place, the disciples of 
Socimus, in whose system there is no food for enthusiasm, or 
idle story-telling: then the Quakers, who, though they might 
well be supposed the greatest of enthusiasts, are yet the least, 
and the most remarkable for “ sticking to the text :” and thirdly, 
the members of our own church, with a few exceptions, which 
we are grieved to say we feel ourselves constrained to make. 
Of those gentlemen who are so wondrous wise in their genera- 
tion, as to manage to qualify themselves for the sacred office at 
an expense amounting to about as much as will pay a man’s 
lodging at Oxford or Cambridge for one night, we presume to 
say nothing. 

"From the Sermon on the Conduct of a Clergyman, published, 
it seems, at the command of the diocesan, we quote a few 


pages. 


“« [f, m our conversation with mankind at large, with our parishes, 
with our families, we seem rather to have demeaned ourselves as the 
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servants of the world, than as a chosen priesthood, I suspect that we 
scarcely enter the church with a disposition to reduce all our opinions 
and passions ‘ under subjection to the law of Christ... In offering up 
our prayers at the throne of grace, have we not sometimes maimtested 
a greater desire to exhibit ourselves than to glorify the Almighty ? Have 
we never substituted the afectation of fine reading for the simplicity of 
a fervent devetion? Have we not altered sometimes the forms of prayer 
according to eur own notions of propriety, instead of adhermg to the 
letter prescribed with that ditlidence which best becomes us? Have we 
never betrayed a thoughtlessness and unconcern in hastily and irreve- 
rently despatching the service, when we ought to have evinced our godly 
sincerity, by a heartfelt solemnity in performing it? For the pulpit, we 
ure much more apt to frame our discourses according to the wisdom of 
the world, than the ‘ truth which is in Jesus.’ In general, we prefer 
ethics to Christianity—the portico to the mount. In particular, instead 
of referring to times and circumstances, in the manner of our Saviour, 
and rendering them subsidiary to the Gospel, we advert to times and 
circumstances, in the manner of that fashionable character, the political 
philosapber, and thus make the Gospel subservient to our own purposes, 
At this portentous moment there are many who degrade the pulpit inte 
the vehicle of prejudiced opinion. Surely, if we must at all advert to 
the passing scene of politics, we may thence deduce no unprofitable re- 
flections. A good heart might easily, from such a view, suggest the topics 
of exhortation. But to hold forth the picture of national prosperity that 
a pacific administration might have once secured, in opposition to the 
gloomy prospect of a ruined kingdom; to declaim on the blessings of 
peace as contrasted with the miseries of war; instead of attempting to 
soften, by every alleviating circumstance, the features of calamity, or en- 
treating our flock to bear with patience those evils which must be, can 
only tend to increase the number of the disaffected, to swell the marmurs 
of the multitude. And I much fear (to use the words of the apostle,) 
that the merit of such a declaimer hath ‘ been corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ.’ 

“ But ‘it 1s sufficient to have thus admonished;’ and, though I have 
not treated of gross enormities, to have pointed out omissions, iidecorums, 
and improprieties, that ‘ the man of God may be perfect; thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.’ 

“‘ Be it ours, therefore, to guard, with equal caution, against the 
temptations of interest and pleasure, in our general conversation with the 
world; to pay especial attention to the flock committed to our care; to 
preserve, amidst our immediate connexions, the religious sense in all its 
ardour ; and to communicate to all around us, in the house of God, that 
unatlected piety and zeal, which enliven devotion, and animate exhorta~ 
tion. So shall ¢ we behave in all things,’ as becomes ‘ the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus ;’ ‘ rejoicing in the testimony of our conscience,’ that we 
have practised, as we have preached, ‘ in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
nyt with fleshly wisdom,” 
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Art. XIV.— Laura; or, Sonnets and Elegiac Quatuorzains. 
With a Preface. Tn five volumes. By Care. Lorrt. 
London. Crosby. 14, 10s. 


Tue Sonnet may be divided in a variety of ways; among 
others, into the historical, the pathetic, and the descriptive. 

In the historical class we should include the sonnets of 
Milton and Edwards: Charlotte Smith and Helen Maria 
Williams supply us with Quatuorzains for the pathetic : and 
in the descriptive we do not hesitate to place ‘Tom Warton. 
Under these heads a vast many writers would claim admit- 
tance ; though many, doubtless, would be excluded who, from 
political partiality we suppose, are here introduced to notice 
and execration. 

Mr. Capel Lofft has reprinted a great variety of good 
sonnets : but so much is our attention drawn off from their 
sentiment to their structure, so “ compassed in are they on 
every side” by affectation the most ridiculous; and so “ tied 
and bound” are we by chains both metrical and prosaic, that 
no sooner are our feelings excited by something like poesy, 
than they are damped by the torpedo-touch “of worthless 
criticism ; and we are either provoked to anger, or relapse into 
indifference. 

Of Mr. Capel Lofft’s metrical fancies we will produce 
a few specimens. On the 4th of January, 1809, he had been 
indebted, it seems, for an unusual exhilaration of spirits to 
two exotic nymphs, Corres and TEA; and thus he pours 
out grateful libations to his fragrant mistresses : 


“ Of thought and of calm energies the friend, 
Correa! spirit strengthening plant ; by Thee, 
From perturbation, from dejection tree, 

Our better powers triumphantly ascend!" &c, 


We have long known that 


——* Correr makes the politician wise, 
And see thro’ all things e’en with half-shut eyes.” 


In confirmation of this, there are some who would perhaps 
adduce Mr. Capel Lofft’s political wisdom, which we should 


not think of doing. But we beg pardon of Mademoiselle 
THea! 
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¢ Tura! whence thousand myriads daily know, 
Sweet beverage, soother of care and pain ; 
Thou mild allayer of the fever’d vein, 
Who giv’st to social converse sweeter flow ! 
Shall we then doubt, if Thee for joy or woe, 
Thee and the fair Arabian plant ordain 
Heaven to mankind ; when to the baleful reign 
Of wild intempe rance, each is a victorious fue ? 
But her of tender beauty, scarcely art 
In the warm stove from our chill clime defends : 
Thee, beautiful to sight, and firm in heart, 
Of v igorous texture, not stern Winter bends : : 
When e’en the myrtle faints, the icy dart 
Vainly on thy strong leaf and gold- -tipt bloom descends.” 


Our next specimen shall be a “ Serenade, or Quatuorzain 
en rondeau” to the Moon: 
“ Fair regent of the night, my Julia keep 
From every care and every danger free ! 
On her sweet eyelids breathe thy softest sleep! 
Her mild chaste loveliness resembles thee !” 


2.e. Lunaest foemina. But the moon’s “ breathing soft sleep” 

upon a lady’s “ sweet eyelids,” 1s rather an unusual operation. 
For the information of posterity, Mr. C Capel Lofft has recorded, 
that this “ Quatuorzain en rondeau” was conceived and 
brought forth “ Monday, 27 July, 10 in the evening, 1801.” 


In Sonnet LI. he says: 


“ Nor will I fear 
Thy Summer shall deceive what firm of sooth 
Ilope promises of worth fuli blown.” 


Thus sacrificing sense to an artificial construction. 
On reading the introductory Sonnet of Vol. IIL. we cau 
scarcely give Mr. L. credit for a musical ear: 


‘* The sister powers, Music and Song befriend 
nem with joint influence, love and admire 
Their wondrous consonance.” 


In the address to Charlotte Smith, “ who the quatuorzain had 
raised to fame,” we have several very faulty rhymes. But what 
is more provoking, this mechanical rhymest presumes to alter 
a Sonnet of Langhorne, (substituting a very harsh line in the 
place of two melodious ones,) to preserve the number of lines 
unexceeded.” Nothing can be more awkward and stiff than his 
versions from the Italian : 


“ Its waters rush, and their proud tribute steer.” 
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In another, we cannot but admire the beauty and vigour of 
the concluding line : 


“‘ Her bosom, lovelier than the purest snow, 
The radiance of her eye fairer than day. 
But ah! too late this excellence I know: 
I found, when seek, alas, no more I may.” 


So much for Capel’s verse :—now for his prose. 
In his receipt for the manufacture of the Sonnet, he says : 


*¢ By the reduplication of the first quaternario, the form of the major 
system is ascertained and its organization perfected. And without a simi- 
lar reduplication, the terzino would, from the nature of its construction, be 
strikingly incomplete. With less, the tessitura would not be formed, nor 
the modalation determinate ; and more would rather encumber than im- 
prove it. 

“ There is great cause for believing, that the antithetic parallelisms of 
Scriptural poetry did materially influence the structure and libration of 
the principal division of the Sonnet.” Pref. V. 1. 


In summing up the whole, he solemnly draws this con- » 
clusion : | 
* Thus it appears, that there are three principal modes of the Sonnet ; 
two proper, and one improper. The Guidonian, Petrarcan or musico-sys- 
tematic; the Spenserian or Diasynartete, (connected by like rhyme running 
through it), and the Asynartete, or disconnected throughout ; there being no 7 
tessitura of like rhymes pervading its structure. It appears also, that of the 
regular Sonnet there are at least fifty-two, and of the irregular fifty-four 
species ; to which more must be added even from this collection. Sixteen 
are tabled of the Spenserian texture. One hundred and six distinct varie- 
ties in combining rhymes of fourteen lines, is in no respect an uninterest- 
ing contemplation.” 


) 


The author had said before, in his own quaint way ; 


“ Difficulties for the sake of difficulty are not respectable: difficulties 
for the sake of beauty and excellence are so in a high degree.” 


And does he labour under so strange a delirium, as to con- 
ceive that such are the real difficulties and the beauties of the 
Sonnet? Is the art of Sonnet-writing to be attained only by 
learning the unintelligible jargon which he employs as language ; 
a jargon indicative of a most depraved taste ? 

In this exhibition of Mr. Capel Lofft, we have been guilty of 
the heusteron-proteron, or putting the cart before the horse ; for 
we have given his quackish composition first, and the receipt 
for preparing it afterwards. The circumstance is, however, of 
very little moment to any body. 
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*.* The Conductors of the AucustaN Review request 
scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favour them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published; which will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and communicated to the public in the subsequent 
Number, if sent to the publishers (post paid) before the 20th 
of the month. 


I. 


INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND IMPROVEMENTS, 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


ae - 


Lusus Nature in a Hen. 


Dr. Ly ALL, physician to Count Orlof, at Moscow, has published 
a translation of Professor Fischer’s ‘‘ Description of a Hen having 
the Profile of a Human Face.” This hen, which, according to the 
Professor’s account, has greatly excited the curiosity of the public, 
was found in the district of Balaf, in the government of Tula, and 
sent to the Imperial University of Moscow, by his Excellency the 
Civil Governor, Mr. Bagdanoff. 

The hen is of the middle size. Her feathers are of a pearlish grey. 
colour, and brown in some places, particularly at the points. The 
form of her body is similar to that of other hens, but her head 
presents an extraordinary appearance; for at the place where the, 
beak ought to be, she exhibits a human profile, resembling that of, 
an old woman. The beak is entirely wanting; and the jaw-bones 
are shortened in such a manner that they terminate where, in other. 
hens, the nostrils are found. They are covered with flesh, and 
resemble lips. ‘The comb, in a front view, in this hen, forms a kind 
of nose, which appears the more astonishing, as the nostrils are 
found between the termination of this nose and the jaw; to the, 
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lower jaw is attached a fleshy excrescence, which forms a kind of 
chin; the chin is bare, with the exception of some hairs of beard. 
The eves are round and black, and surrounded with an iris of a 
cinnabar-red colour. The parts of the head under the eyes are of 
a flesh-colour, mixed with blue, and almost naked, or covered, like 
the chin, with stiff hairs, which form towards the ears a sort of 
whiskers, and conceal the aperture of the ear. “These peculiarities 
of the head, united, present a great resemblance between the profile 
of this hen and that of an old woman, particularly if the tuft of 
feathers on the head is not attended to. In cousequence of this 
conformation, the animal cannot take the kind of food which suits 
it; as the beak is wanting, and has for substitute a kind of mouth, 
it is very difficult for her to eat, and still more so to collect grains. 
The too great advancement of the nostrils prevents her altogether 
from drinking; she is, therefore, fed with bread soaked in water or 
in milk. She is very tame, and prefers eating from the hand, as the 
soft parts about the mouth are soon injured when she is obliged to 
pick her nourishment on hard bodies. Notwithstanding the loss of 
the beak, after having eaten, she makes the ordinary motions of the 
head to wipe and clean the two sides of the jaw upon hard bodies, 
as on the table or the ground, She is without spurs: on the right 
foot one nail is deficient, and on the left two. The changing of 
her feathers is effected more slowly than in other hens, probably 
owing to an insufficiency of nutriment, rendering her unhealthy.— 
Thomson’s Annals, No. 40. 


New Metals from Barytes, Strontian, §c. 


Dr. E. D. Clarke, of Cambridge, has succeeded in obtaining 
metals from baryfes and strontian, by mixing these earths in a 
pure state with lamp-oil, and then exposing them to the heat of an 
ignited gaseous mixture of the constituents of water; two parts of 
hydrogen gas, by bulk, betug mixed with one part ef caygen gas. 
The metal from barytes is somewhat ductile, “ for it admits of being 
filed.” Its lustre is as great as that of si/ver, and the purest speci- 
mens of it resemble silver in colour. It does not immediately be- 
come oxided by exposure to the atmosphere. One specimen has 
retained its lustre during tliree days and nights. Dr. C. has named 
this new metal plutonium, because we owe it entirely to the domi- 
nion of fire. He has also obtained a metal from silex, without the 
aid of any electrical agent-——Thomson’s Annals, No. 40. 

We suspect the substance which Dr, Clarke took for the metallic 
basis of barytes, and which he calls plutonium, to be no other than 
barytes deprived of the water, which it retains, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, with so much avidity. The experiments related by Dr. 
C. have been repeated by Mr. Brande, and several other eminent 
chemists, who have all procured a substance, answering to the ex- 
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ternal description of that given by Dr. . but which proves to be 
ouly anhydrous barytes. The specimens s¢ al up by the professor, en- 
closed in naphtha, have been examined, and found notto be ductile; 
for vieldine to the file must be regarded as a very ineffective test of 
the ductility of any body. It became changed iu its appearance when 
immersed in water . bes coming a hydrate, as might have been ex- 
pected ; nenersed in muriatic acid, it entirely dissolved, without 
any evolution of gas. ‘This affords the most evident proof of the 
nature of the product. 

Mr. Cooper, an ingenious chemist, took a long slip of the native 
carbonate of barytes; and lest it might be said that the charcoal, 
iron, or platina, which served to support the mae" in Dr. C.’s expe- 
riments, had interfered with the results, exposed one end of it to 
the flame of the blow-pipe, when it soon melted, and a bead dropped 
off, which presented the same appearance as that of the specimen 
from Cambridge. It is evident then, that Dr. C. has been mistaken 
in his results; and the new blow-pipe, although it has failed in its 
asserted reducing powers, yet has presented us with a means of 
procuring a more intense heat than has ever before been obtained. 
Many of the results obtained by Dr. C. must be interesting to the 
miue ralovist: as it shews that several bodies, hitherto éimtdieed 
infusible, have yielded to the intense ignition of this instrument. 

Before we conclude this article, we shall make a few remarks on 
the instrument itself. It should be generally known, that without 
the greatest caution it is extremely dangerous; if any accident 
should happen to the glass tube, out of which the compressed gas 
issues (and to this it Is very ltable,) the inflammation and consequent 
explosion of the whole de ‘tonating mixture is inevitable. An acei- 
dent of this kind lately happened to the Cambridge professor: the 
justrument, by the force of the explosion, was blown to pieces; 
parts of it were forced into the wall of the apartment, and the 
syringe knocked quite flat. Dr. C., we are informed,’ sustained 
some slight mjury; from which, however, we are happy to learn he 
soon recovered. ‘To prevent the possibility of accident, Mr. Looper 
has proposed a kind of valve to the jet, which shall prevent the in- 
flamm ation on communicated to the gases condensed in the in- 
strument, case of an injury to the jet. Ile proposes also, that 
the gas in me passage from the reservoir to the jet shall pass through 
mercury, enclosed ina stout copper ball; any explosion that might 
follow an accident to the jet, would slice be prevented from ex- 
tending to the body of the instrument. We with pleasure record 
such an improvement, and recommend every experimentalist to 
adopt this precaution before he repeats his experiment, 


Steam Engines in Cornwall, 


‘ By Messrs. Lean’s report of work done by steam engines in 
Comal it appears that the average work of twenty engines, re- 
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ported for August, was 19,908,723 pounds of water, lifted one foot 
high with each bushel of coals consumed. And that, during the 
same month, Woolf's engine, at Wheal Abraham (with a load of 
3 lib. 1 per square inch in the cylinder,) lifted 28,933,734 pounds 
one foot high; and his other engine, at the same mine (loaded 15.1 
per square inch,) 49,055,902 pounds, one foot high with each 
bushel ; and his engine at Wheal Vor (loaded 14.4 per square inch) 
lifted 40,098,970 pounds, one foot high with each bushel of coals.” 
—Phil. Mag. No. 221. 


On the mutual Decomposition of Acids, and Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen Gas. 


Mons. Vogel had often observed, that the concentrated sulphuric 
acid assumed a milky appearance when put in contact with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. This he attributed to the presence of some 
portion of sulphureous gas in the sulphuric acid. Future experi- 
ments, however, proved that the phenomenon arose from the sul- 
phur proceeding from the decomposition of the acid. In this 
experiment the concentrated acid was boiled, that no trace of sul- 
phureous acid might remain. ‘The moment the gas came in contact 
with it, the decomposition took place; but much sooner, when a 
current of the gas was made to traverse the sulphurie acid in a 
state of ebullition. In this case much sulphur was precipitated, 
under the form of an opaque yellowish red paste, perfectly analo- 
gous to sulphur. When the acid ts diluted, the decomposition does 
not take place. The concentrated nitric acid offered the same 


results.— Journal de Physique, May, 1816. 


Decomposition of Sulphuric Ether. 


M. Gay-Lussac has accidentally observed, that when sulphuric 
ether is kept for a considerable length of time without being dis- 
turbed, acetic acid, perhaps some alcohol, and a particular oil, are 
formed from its decomposition. M. Planche, an apothecary in Paris, 
has brought forward a claim of priority to the observation of this 
plienomenon.— Annales de Chimie et de Physique, May. 


On changing Fecula into Sugar by means of Gluten. 


M. Kirchoff has announced a discovery of changing fecula into 
sugar by means of gluten. The following conclusions are drawn 
from his i inquiries : 

1. Sugar is formed in germinating grains and in flour infused in 
hot water, by means of the gluten. 

. The fecula does not undergo any change iv the germinated 


evains ; and it is only at a temperature above 40° of Reaumur that 
the gluten changes the fecula iato sugar. 
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3. The fecula is, of all constituent parts of flour, that which most 
essentially serves for the formation of alcohol. 

4. By germination, the gluten acquires the property of converting 
into sugar a greater quantity of fecula than is present in the grain. 

5. The formation of sugar in grains after germination is a che- 
mical process, and not the produce of vegetation. 

6. The fecula, in a decoction of malt, is in a state of sugar; and 
in this state the infusion of gall-nuts has no action upon it.—Journal 
de Pharmacie, etc. June, 1810. 


Analysis of the Moira Saline Water. 


This saline water has been recently discovered at the distance of 
two miles from Asbby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. It has been 
examined by Mr. Accum; and the following is the result of the 
chemical analysis. “ One wine gallon of the water contains, of 


Grains. 

Muriate of soda «eseccecccesseseeee 1838 
IMAQNESIA sere ee eeereeeees 210 

lM cocvesecccccsccecssece 172 
Carbonate of irone+++seeesceeeceres 18 
Sulphate of lime ++++eees sever cee 96 
SOA rt ececce cocces oecescoe 130 
Carbonate of lime eeeece ceorceecvees 42 
2506” 


—_—_— 


Rheumic Acid. 


A new acid has been announced, by Mr. Jolin Henderson, to exist 
in rhubarb. 

To obtain it, chalk is to be added to the expressed juice of the 
stems, so as to saturate all the acid. The rheumate of lime forms 
an insoluble precipitate, which mnst be well washed: to this is te 
be added as much sulphuric acid as will neutralize all the lime in 
the chalk employed. Water is then added to the mass, and the 
liquor is to be drawn off, and repeatedly stirred for twenty-four 
hours, when it 1s to be set by to crystallize ina very gentle heat. 
The rheumie acid will then be seen to form in white needle-formed 
crystals. Kheumic acid is slightly deliquescent, and soluble in 
two parts of water. Its crystals differ from those of all other 
acids, but mostly resemble those of benzoic acid. ‘They, however, 
are not so feculent, have no aromatic smell, are more soluble, and 
of greater specific gravity. In its chemical relations, the rheumic 


acid bears most resemblance to the citric, oxalic, tartaric, and 
benzoic acids, 


| 
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It differs, however, from the cifric in forming deliquescent salts 
with potash and soda ; in acting upon mercury in its metatlic state, 
forming a salt possessing distinct properties; and in forming a 
salt with zinc, that has no analogy to the citrafe of that metal. 

From the oxalic acid it differs, by forming deliquescent salts with 
potash and soda, while the oxalate are scarcely soluble ; in forming 
a salt with mercury that is not blackened by exposure to the sun; 
a green salt with copper, but little soluble; an insoluble and un- 
crystallizable salt with lead, not soluble m excess of acid; a soluble 
salt with zinc; and cubic crystals with arsenic. 

From te tartaric acid it differs, in being more soluble in water, in 
forming an insoluble salt with lime, in dissolving the oxide of tin, 
and not acting on that of antimony. 

These are the principal differences between them, which are 
sufficient to induce us to class it as a new vegetable acid.—Thom- 
son’s Annals. No. 40. 


Experiments and new Views respecting Flame. 


Sir Humphry Davy’s experiments on wire gauze lamps has led 
him to some novel and ingenious views respecting the nature of flame. 
He conceives, that the intensity and brilliancy of light emitted by 
flame depends upon the decomposition of the inflammable vapour, 
and a deposition of solid matter; which, first by ignition, and 
afterwards by combustion, increases the intensify of the light emitted, 
Thus, the superiority ola eas-light flame over that of pure hydro- 
gen, depends upon the deposition, ignition, and combustion, of 
solid charcoal, independent of the hydrogenous vapour in which it 
isenveloped. ‘The greater intensity of an ot! flame over a gas-light 
of equal dimensions, is owing to a more considerable deposition of 
carbonaceous tmatter, and its consequent iguition aud combustion in 
the flame. 

Sir Humphry Davy is at present engaged in experimental investi 
gations on the subject; and, although his labours are yet unfinished, 
he has suggested several important views, which we will state as 
succinctly as possible. 

1. It explains the various appearances in different parts of a com- 
mon flame, as well as in that urged by the blow-pipe. ‘The point 
of the inner blue flame where the heat is greatest, is where the whole 
of the charcoal is burnt in its gaseous combination, without previous 
deposition, 

2. It explains why we are furnished with a greater intensity of 
light from those flames in which fixed solid matter is produced in 
combustion, as zine aud phosphorus in oxygen gas, &c. And why, 
on the contrary, a feeble light is yielded, when gaseous or volatile 
matters are the products of the operation, as when hydrogen and 
sulphur are burnt in oxygen, 
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3. It affords means of increasing the utensils of flames, by placing 
in them incombustible substances. ‘The intensity of light is greatly 
increased in burning hydrogen, sulphur, carbonic oxide, &c. by 
placing in them amianthus or fine wire gauze. 

4. It tends to useful inferences, as to the chemical nature of 
several substances. Thus, ether burns with a flame indicating the 
presence of olefiant gas, while that of alcohol resembles those of 
carbonic oxide aud hydrogen: hence, the former 1s probably a 
compound of olefiant gas and water; the latter, of carbonic oxide 
and hydrogen. 

The phenomena presented, when incombustible substances are 
seen to tinge flames of various colours, are thus readily explained. 
The rose coloured tint given to flame by the salts of strontia and 
lime, the vellow colour afforded by those of barytes, and the green 
by several borates, depend upon the temporary reduction of the 
bases of these bodies by the inflammable vapour of the flame, 
aud their subsequent ignition and combustion. Whenever a flame 
is remarkably brilliant and dense, we may always conclude that solid 
matter is deposited in it: when, on the contrary, it is very feeble 
and transparent, we may infer that no solid matter is produced, 
None of the volatile combinations burn with a flame in the slightest 
degree opaque: we have reason, therefore, to conclude that no fired 
basis exists in sulphur. 

5. We may also be able to solve the phenomena of electrical light. 
It is well known, that the voltaic are of flame from the great 
battery, differs in colour and intensity, according to the substances 
employed to form the circuit; and that it is infinitely more dense 
and brilliant with charcoal than with any thing else. Sir H. Davy 
suggests, that this may depend upon the separation of minute 
particles of the solid charcoal by the electrical! attractions ; and as 
the particles of charcoal are infinitely lighter than any other solid 
body, and the Jeast coherent, they would be separated in the 
largest quantities, 

O. It would appear, that the heat of flames at least, that are 
communicable to other matters, may be diminished by increasing 
their light, aud vice versa. Newman's blow-pipe affords the 
strongest illustration of the latter case: its flame is hardly visible 
by day light, and yet it instantly fuses the most refractory substances 
exposed to its action. The light from solid matter ignited in it is 
so vivid, as to be painful to the eye. 

It seems, that the application of the compressed gases in this blow- 
pipe, was first suggested by Mr. Children, immediately after Sir H. 
Davy’s discovery that explosions would not extend through capillary 
tubes. — Journal of Science and the Arts, No. 3. 
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Meteorology, 


The following results are given by Mr. Gipson, at Stratford; from 
August 16 to 3ist, and by Mr. Luke Howarp, at Tottenham, 
from September 1 to 15, inclusive ; viz. 

Winds variable in the fore part, westerly in the latter. 


Greatest height+++++-+++++++ 30,20 inches 
Barometer. Least eeccccccse cosecesees 29 22 
Medium -+eceececesevesses 29,872 


G reatest height eeeeeseee cess 70° 
Thermometer. < Leist-seseeseeeeeeereeecs 30 
Medium: -«-- eeeeeeeeeseeses 55,29 


Ralmececescesccescsees seen 3,49 inches. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Jolin Coakley Lett- 
som, M.& LL. D. FLR.S. FLALS. FLL. S. &. &e. &e. Witha ’ 
Selection from his Correspondence with the principal Literati of 
this and foreign countries. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F. L. S. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; Surgeon Extraordinary 
to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex ; Surgeon 
to the Universal Dispensary ; Fellow and Registrar of the Medical 
Society; Registrar and Secretary of the Royal Humane Society ; | 
Honorary Member and Secretary of the Philosophical Society of 
London ; Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, &c. &c. &e. 
It is intended to comprise this Work in Three Octavo Volumes, 
and to publish them by Subscription. 
The ‘Two first Volumes will consist of a Memoir of Dr. Lettsom, 
drawn from original and authentic Sources; and of a Selection 
from his very extensive Correspondence, principally with the fol- 
lowing distinguished Characters : 


Baron Haller Dr. Cullen 
Linneus Cuming 
Lord Lansdowne Currie 
Lord Buchan Darwin 
Governor Bowdoin Desgenettes 
Sir M. Martin, Bart Dixon 

Sir 'T. G. Cuilum, Bart. Duggan 

Sir Ashton Lever Falconer 


Colonel Ironside, &c. &c. A. Fothergill 
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vev. Dr. Lathrop Dr. J. Fothergil 
Maddison Benjamin Frankhia 
Warner Garnett 
Rev. Mr. Maurice Grithth 
Piumptre R. Hamilton 
Dr. Ash Hoffman 
Vieq D’Azyr Hope 
Barton Hosack 
Bisset Jenner 
Blumenbach James Johnstone 
Clark John Johnstone 
Cleghorn Kirkland 
Colquhoun Kuhn 
Combe Livingston, &c. &c. &c. &c. 


In order to render this Department of the Work as perfect as pos- 
sible, the Editor respectfully solicits the communication of such 
Facts, Documents, and Letters, as may be in the possession of any 
of Dr. Lettsom’s Friends; which will be not only thankfully re- 
ceived, but faithfully acknowledged. 

The remaining Volume will contain the Medical Correspondence, 
and a Collection of Cases, Papers, &c. These will be illustrated by 
Engravings. 

‘The Work will be published in January next, and the Names of 
Subscribers (a List of which will be printed) are requested to be 
sent to the Editor, who will be obliged by as early a communication 
of them as possible, in order that no delay may be experienced in 
the publication. 

To be Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


Paternoster Row, by whom also Subscribers’ Names will be re- 
ceived, 


A new Novel by Miss Holcroft, to be entitled Fortitude and 
Frailty, in four volumes, is now in the press, and will soon appear. 


To be published by subscription, in one volume 8vo. price 12s. 
in boards, Sermons on the Parables. By the Rev. W. M. Trader. 


Speedily will be published, in a neat portable Volume, A New 
Grammar of the French Language, on a plan perfectiy original, in- 
tended for the use of those who wish to acquire a speedy and 
Grammatical Knowledge of Modern French; interspersed with in- 
genious Exercises and Examples, illustrative of the peculiar con- 
struction and Idiom of the language; the whole calculated to fa- 
cilitate the acquirement of Grammatical Knowledge, without the un- 
necessary fatigue and perplexity of the old system, By Charles 


Peter Whitaker, formerly of the University of Gottingen, Professor 
of Languages. 
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Speedily will be published, in 2 vols. Svo. with a complete Index, 
~~ The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist, by 
Dr. Twells—of Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and of 
Dr. Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by themselves ; and of the 
Rev. Philip Skelton, by Mr. Burdy. 


Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Costume; a Tale, in one volume, 
addressed to the Author of Gienarvon, by an Old Wile of twent ty 
years. 


W.H. Yate, Esq. will soon publish, in two Svo. volumes, Fres!e 
Suggestions and Reflectious submitted to the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom. 


Farly in November will be published, A Treatise on Spherie: 
comprising the Elements of Spherical Geometry, and ef Plaine and 
Spherical ‘Trigonometry ; tog ether with a Series of Vrigonometrical 


Tables. By D. Cresswell, M. A. Fellow of Trinity C llc ‘ge, Cam- 
bridge. 


Sermons we every Sunday in the year, inc luding Christmas Day 

and Good Fiiday, and commencing with the first Sunday in Advent, 
for the use of Families and Country Congre ~ mus. By the Rev. 
Richard Warner, of Bath. Will shortly appear. . 

The Hon. and Rev. E. Turnour has in the press, Sermons on the 
Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the 


Established Church. 


The Season and Time, or an Exposition of the Prophecies which 
relate to the two Periods of Daniel, subsequy nt to the 1200 Years 
now recently expired, By W. Ettrick, A.M. In Svo. 

Dr. Badham is preparing for the press, an Ttiverary from Rome te 
Athens, by the route of Brundusinm, the Lonian Islands, and Al- 
bania, with classical recollections of the various sites that 


occur in 
the } journey 


The Rev. Samuel Burdy, author of the Life of Skelton, 1s prepar- 
ing a Compeadium of the History of lreland. 


S. T. Coleridge, Esq. has ia the press, the Statesman’s Manna! 
the Bible the best Guide to Political Skil and Foresight. 


Mr. D'Israeli is printing a third volume of the Curiosities of Lite- 
rature. He has also nearly ready for the press, a History of Men 
of Genius, being his Essay on the Literary Character considerably 
nlarged., 


Lord Byron has co mpleted a second part of Childe Harold, which 
will appear with all convenient speed. 


Mr, Ryan has in the press, a Treatise on Mining and Venttlation, 
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embracing the subject of the Coal Stratification of Great Britain 
and Treland. 


Poems by the late Edward Rushton, of Liverpool, are preparing 
for the press. 


Memorandums of a Residence in France in the Winter of 1815- 
16, including Remarks on Society and Manuers, and notices of some 
works of art not hitherto described, will soon appear in an octavo 
volume, 


A new edition is printing of Whitby on the Five Points in dispute 


between Calvinists and Arminians, in which the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin quotations are translated, 


Mr. Henry Neile, of Kentish ‘Town, will’soon publish a volume of 
Odes and other poems. 


Miss D. P. Campbell, a resident in one of the Northernmost 
Isles of Scotland, will speedily publish (by subseription, 10s. 6d.) 


au octavo volume of Poems, toward the support of a distressed 
mother, and a younger brother and sister. 


Hil. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, in February, March, and 
e ’ b 
Apmil, 1816; being — Substance of the Replies to a Circular Letter 


sent by the Board of Agriculture to every Part of the Kingdom. 
S8vo. Os. boards. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Experimental Outlines for a New Theory of Colours, Light, and 
Vision: with critical Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton's Opinions, and 
some new Experiments on Radiant Caloric. By Joseph Reade, 
M.D. Annual President of the Royal Physical, 
Royal Medical Societies of Edinburgh, &e. &c. 
Svo. Ss. boards. 


and Member of the 
Volume the first. 


The Journal of Science and the Arts. Edited at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. By William Thomas Brande, F.R.S. L. 
and E, Prof. Chem. R. I, Part Hl. 7s. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 


Souter’s Complete Set of Arithmetical Tables ; containing, besides 
those usually given, three new Tables, viz. one of Addition, one of 
Subtraction, and one of Division. Printed on both Sides of a large 
Svo. Card, price 4d., or on one Side of a large 4to. Card, price 6d. 


The Female Speaker; or, Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose and Verse, 
selected from the best Writers, and adapted to the use of Young 


Women. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. Second edition, 12mo. 5s. 
bound. 


Institutes of English Grammar: with an Appendix, containing 
Remarks on the Figure Ellipsis, Rules of Punctuation, and Exam- 
ples of Grammatical Resolution, &c. By the late Rev.R. Harrison. 


A New Edition, revised and improved by the Rev. W. Harrison. 
18mo. Price 2s. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 


Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of England. En- 


graved by W. B. Cooke and G. Cooke. Part VII. Imperial paper, 
18s. Royal paper, 12s. 6d. 


Royal Palaces: Historical and Biographical Annals of Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court, St. James's, Buckingham House, and 
Carlton House. Illustrated by Views of the State Apartments in 
these Royal Residences, beautifully coloured from original Drawings, 
taken by the permission of the Frince Regent and her Majesty. 
No. III. contains Views of Four State Apartments; the King’s 
Dressing-Room, Windsor Castle; the King’s Gallery, Kensington 
Palace ; the Blue Velvet Chamber, Carlton House ; and the State 
Drawing Room, Carlton House, in which the Marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte with the Prince of Saxe Cobourg was solemnized. 
Elephant quarto, One Guinea Number, with copious letter-press. 


HISTORY. 


Walks through London, including Westminster and the Borough 
of Southwark, with the surrounding Suburbs; describing every 
Thing worthy of Observation in the Public Buildings, Places of 
Entertainment, Exhibitions, Commercial and Literary Institutions, 
&c. down to the present Period, and forming a Complete Guide 
io the British Metropolis. By David Hughson, LL. D. No. I. and I. 


Iiustrated with Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. or on royal paper, 
price 4s. each, 


_ Sketches of India ; or Observations descriptive of the Scenery, &c. 
in Bengal. Written in India, in the Years 1811, 12, 13, and 1814. 
Together with Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. 
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Written at those Places in February, March, and April, 1815. 
Svo. 7s. boards. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


An Essay upon the Spontaneous Evolution of the Foetus. By 
John Kelly, M.D. 8vo. 3s. boards. 


Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and other Febrile Diseases. By 
John Armstrong, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Medical, Geographical, and Agricultural Report of a Committee 
appointed by the Madras Government to inquire into the Causes of 
the Epidemic Fever, which prevailed in the Provinces of Coimba- 
tore, Madura, &c. during the years 1809, 10, and 11. Illustrated 
by a Map where the Fever prevailed. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Experienced Butcher: showing the Respectability and Use- 
fulness of his Calling, the religious Considerations arising from it, 
the Laws relating to it, and various profitable Suggestions for the 
rightly Carrying of i it on: designed not only for the Use of Butchers, 


but also for Families and Readers in general. With seven plates. 
i2mo. 68. boards. 


The Pampbleteer; or Record of the best Pamphlets of the Day. 


{Continued occasionally, at an Average of four Numbers annually. j 
No. XVI. Price 6s. 6d. 


Transactions of the Geological Society. Illustrated by a Volume 


containing numerous Plates and Maps, most of them -coloured. 
Volume III. 4to. 32. 13s. 6d. boards. 


Nautical Astronomy by Night: comprehending practical Direc- 
tions for knowing and observing the principal Fixed Stars visible in 
the Northern Hemisphere. ‘To which is prefixed, a short Account 
of the most interesting Phenomena in the Science of Astronomy. 
The whole illustrated by several Engravings. Intended chiefly for 
the Use of the Royal Navy, and calculated to render more familiar 
the Knowledge of the Stars, and the Practice of observing by them. 


By William Edward Parry, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 4to. 
10s. Od. boards. 


NOVELS. 


Strathallan. By Miss Lefanu. 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. boards. 
Claudine. By Mrs. Bluemantle. 3 vols, 12mo. 15s. boards. 


